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LATE  CABLES 

Shantung  leaf  tobacco,  about  45  million  pounds  of  the  1939  crop 
purchased  up  country  so  far.  Average  price  72  cents  local  currency 
(5  cents  United  States  equivalent)  per  pound.  Little  tobacco  being 
shipped  to  Shanghai  and  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  only  a  fraction 
of  Shantung  crop  will  be  available  to  any  manufacturers  in  Shanghai  other 
than  Japanese.  Shanghai  market  understood  to  be  turning  to  British  India 
for  leaf  because  exchange  value  of  Chinese  currency  makes  price  of  good 
American  leaf  still  high.     (American  consulate,  Tsingtao.) 

India  cotton  production  for  1939-40  placed  at  3,834,000  bales 
from  21,052,000  acres  compared  with  a  revised  estimate  at  this  time  last 
year  of  4,225,000  bales  from  23,348,000  acres  and  the  final  estimate  of 


4,285,000    bales    from    23,553,000    acres.  (Director   of  Statistics, 

Calcutta. ) 
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PRICES  OF  IMPORTED  WHEAT  IHCRSA53D  IN  THE  UNITED  KING-DOM 

For  the  second  time  since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War,  the 
prices  established  by  the  Cereals  Control  Board  in  the  United  Kingdom  for 
imported  wheat  have  "been  increased,  according  to  a  cable  from  the  American 
agricultural  attache'  at  London.    A  schedule  of  prices  for  imported  grains 
and  their  products  was  first  announced  on  September  3,  1939,    All  stocKs 
of  these  commodities  were  requisitioned  under  emergency  control  ordersat 
the  prices  fixed  at  that  time  in  an  effort  to  prevent  undue  increases  in 
the  cost  of  foods.     Changes  in  the  schedule  have  been  necessary  from  time 
to  time.     On  November  6  prices  of  all  grains  for  purposes  other  tnan  feed- 
in-  were  increased  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  November  18,  19o9)  and 
n  February  5,  increases  for  imported  corn,  barley,  and  oats  were  announced 
(see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  February  10,  1940.     The  new  schedule  for 
imported  wheat,  as  issued  February  16,  was  made  retroactive  to  January _lo. 
Although  tho  prices  listed  are  considerably  higher  than  those  ^tablished 
on  November  6,  it  was  stated  that  a  deduction  could  be  made  unaer  certain 
conditions,  part  of  which  would  replace  a  flour  subsidy  previously  paid 
but  not  published. 

UNITED  KINGDOM:     Prices  of  imported  wheat  for  purposes  other  than 
feeding  as  fixed  on  February  15,  1940,  with  comparisons  


Item 


Hard. 


Canadian: 
Manitoba,  No. 

No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

1  Garnet  

2  Garnet  

Argentine:  64  Rosaf 

Barusso. 
United  States: 

1  Dark  Hard.  .  . 


No. 

No.  1  Dark  Northern  Spring 
Australian 
Danubian  . 
French  . . . 


November 


6.  1939 


OBritish 
currency 

per 
quarter 
Shil- 
lings 

36.75 
36.50 
35.75 
35.25 
31.50 
32.75 
32.00 
27.00 
29.50 

32.75 

27.75 
25.00 
24.25 


iUnited  States 
currency 
per 
bushel  


;  February  16 n  1940  a/j 
United  States 
currency 


British 
currency 

per 
quarter 


Cents 

90.41 
89.80 
87.95 
86.72 
77.49 
80 . 57 
78.72 
66.42 
72.57 

80.57 

68.27 
63 . 96 
59.66 


Shi! 
lings 

48.50 
48.25 
47.50 
47.00 
45.50 
46.75 
45.75 
39.50 
39.50 

45.00 
46.00 
41.00 

37.50 


per 
bushel  _ 

Cents 

ne.  76 

119.14 
117.29 
116.05 
112.35 
115.43 
112.97 
97.53 
97.53 

111.11 
113.58 
101.24 

92.59 


American  Embassy,  London.     Conversions  made  at  exchange  rates  of 
November  6,  1939,  and  February  15,  1940,  respectively, 
a/  Retroactive  to  January  16,  1940. 
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ARGENTINE  WHEAT  AND  FLAXSEED  CHOPS  REDUCED 


The  1339-40  wheat  and  flaxseed  crops  in  Argentina  proved  more 
disappointing  than  earlier  expectations  indicated,  according  to  the 
second  official  estimates  issue!  February  16.     The  wheat  crop  was  placed 
at  only  118,020,000  "bushels,  a  decline  of  23  million  bushels  from  the 
first  estimate,  and  only  34  million  bushels  larger  than  the  smallest  crop 
on  record.    Recent  reports  from  the  Argentine  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
state  that  the  quality  of  the  crop  was  also  disappointing,  especially  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Grain  Zone.     Flazseed  production  was  revised 
downward  by  11  million  bushels  to  44,368,000  bushels  and  compares  with 
55,503,000  bushels  harvested  in  1338-35  and  the  5-year  average,  1333-34 
to  1337-38,  of  67,713,000  bushels. 

The  estimates  for  rye,  barley,  and  oats  were  increased  and 
indicate  outturns  not  only  above  those  of  1938-39  but  also  larger  than 
average.     The  quality  of  the  rye  crop  was  considered  good.    Barley  for 
malting  purposes  was  also  of  good  quality,  but  feeding  barley  was  only 
fair  and  part  of  the  oat  crop  rather  unsatisfactory. 


ARGENTINA:    Production  of  specified  crops, 
1933-34  to  1939-40 


Year 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Cats 

Flaxseed 

1,000 

1,000 

1 , 000 

1,000 

1,000 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushel  s 

1933-34  

286,120 

7,243 

33,733 

57,333 

62,595 

1934-35  

240,663 

1 5 , 645 

35,859 

62,052 

73 , 720 

1935-36  

141,462 

6,023 

20,301 

35,865 

59 , 445 

1336-37  

243,193 

7,460 

29,654 

51,564 

76,200 

1337-38  

184,801 

3,523 

23,585 

47,468 

60,603 

Average  «... 

220,443 

7,984 

28,663 

.51,467 

67,713 

1338-33  

336,201 

10,826 

20,209 

50,293 

55,503 

1333-40  

-Ci  „       _  -r    a  •   _ 

118,020 

15,136 
—  — =» — — 

36,743 

63,658 

44,368 

Office  of  American  agricultural  attache,  Buenos  Aires. 


WHEAT  EXPORTS  CONTINUES  IN  PAIR  VOLUME 

Preliminary  trade  returns  for  July-December  1333  indicate  that 
exports  of  wheat,  including  flour  in  terms  of  grain,  from  the  principal 
surplus  regions  of  the  world  were  considerably  larger  than  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1338.     The  total  of  328  million  bushels  is  not, 
however,   strictly  comparable  with  that  of  July-December  1338,  amounting 
to  258  million  bushels,  because  the  Canadian  figure  includes  unusually 
large  quantities  of  wheat  moving  into  the  United  States  for  storage  and 
transshipment.     It  should  also  be  remembered  that  this  tabulation  does 
not  include  Russian  shipments  and  the  sharp  decline  in  such  exports  in 
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1939  compared  with  1938  was  reflected  in  larger  takings  from  the  countries 
indicated,  notably    Argentina.    Furthermore,  shipments  from  Australia  have 
not  "been  officially  reported  since  September  2,  and  the  amount  of  wheat 
actually  moving  into  trade  channels  from  that  source  is  largely  a  matter 
of  conjecture.    Taking  all  these  factors  into  consideration,  it  appears 
that  the  total  world  tr^de  in  wheat  during  the  period  under  review  was  not 
greatly  different  from  that  of  the  previous  year. 

Among  the  most  outstanding  developments  in  the  wheat  trade  during 
July -December . 1939  were  the  marked  increase  in  Argentine  exports  and  the 
decline  in  United  Status  overseas  shipments.    A  total  of  about  91  million 
bushels  was  reported  for  Argentina  against  28  million  bushels  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1938.     United  States  exports,  on  the  other  hand,  fell 
to  33  million  bushels  as  against  the  comparable  1938  figure  of  49  million 
bushels.     The  Danube  Basin  increased  its  shipments  by  almost  9  million 
bushels  to  reach  a  preliminary  total  for  the  four  countries  of  about  52 
million  bushels. 


WHEAT,  .INCLUDING  FLOUR:     Exports  from  principal  surplus  countries, 
July-December  1939,  with  comparisons 


Exporting 
countries 


United  States . . 

Canada  

Australia  

Argentina  

Danube  Basin  b/ 


Total, 


United  States. . 

Canada  

Australia  

Argentina  

Danube  Basin  b/ 
Total  


;  Average 

Average 

1938-39  : 
•preliminary  : 

July-December 

;1925-26  to 
;  1929-30 

1930-31  to 
1934-35 

1938  ; 

1939 

;  1,000 

1,000 

j  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  bushels 

bp. she  Is 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

;  170,077 

73 , 403 

j  115,784 

49,328 

33,167 

■  307,640 

220,491 

j  159,885 

98,567 

125,  626 

i  83,268 

128 , 363 

i  96,685 

39,029 

a/  27,000 

i  159,377 

143,537 

;  115,113 

27,544  • 

90,822 

42,758 

38,944 

!  80,287 

43,131 

c/  51,573 

753,120 

604,738 

'•  568.754 

257,699 

328,188 

Percentage  of  tota 

1 

•  Percent 

Percent 

1  Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

j  22.3 

12.1 

20.4 

19.1 

10.1 

|  40.3 

,  36.5 

;  28.1 

38.3 

38.3 

'  10.9 

21.2 

•  17.0 

15.2 

:  8.2 

j  20.9 

:     23. 8 

i  20.4 

•  10.7 

;  27.7 

!        5. 6 

6.4 

:  14.1 

:  16.7 

15.7 

•  100.0 

:  ioo.o 

!  100.0 

:  ioo.o 

:  ioo.o 

Compiled  from  official  sources,  except  as  noted. 

a/  September-October  reported  by  Broomhall;  November-December  estimated, 
b/  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Pumania,  Yugoslavia. 

c/  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Some;  Broomhall ' s  weekly  ship- 
ments during  December. 

Of  the  total  wheat  exported  by  principal  surplus  countries  the  first 
half  of  the  1939-40  marketing  season,  the  United  States  accounted  for  only 
about  10  percent  as  corpared  with  19  percent  in  the  corresponding  period 
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of  the  previous  season.     Canada's  share  in  the  world  wheat  trade  appears 
unchanged  from  the  previous  season  at  38  percent,  but  the  volume  of  over- 
seas shipments  has  in  fact  been  disappointing.     Although  trade  returns  indi- 
cate that  North  America  supplied  about  half  the  wheat  exported  during  the 
period  under  review,  it  is  probable  that  the  Southern  Hemisphere  countries 
accounted  for  as  much  or  more  of  the  v/heat  actually  reaching  overseas  mar- 
kets and  that  the  Danube  Basin's  contribution  represented  a  larger  percentage 
of  world  trade  than  is  apparent  from  figures  available  at  this  time. 

UNITED  STATES:     Exports  of  wheat,  including  flour,  to  principal 
 countries  o f  destinati on ,  July-De c ember  _19 37-1939   

Country  of  i_  ^  z  ^"December  '    ^  ,  ,  

Percentage  of  total 


destination 


Exports 


1937 


:  1,000 
; bushels 

United  Kingdom  i  6,902 

Ireland  •  3,395 

Netherlands  ;  7,649 

Belgium  j  5,999 

Denmark  '  .  .  . . !  150 

Norway  j  ■  432 

Sweden                                    1  8 

France  '  j  529 

Germany  ;  590 

Italy  !  412 

Greece  1  659 

Other  Europe  !  634 

Total  Europe  j~27,459~ 

Canada  '  I  5, 581 

Cuba  ;  2,  558 

Central  America  a/  \  ]  ,191 

Mexico  '  •  1,056 

Colombia  j  78 

Brazil  j  506 

Peru  !  624 

Venezuela  ;  612 

Orient  b/.  j  1,010 

Philippine  Islands  !  1,381 

Egypt  j  ;  291 

Others  !  2,766 

Total  ;  ;  45,113 


1938 
'  1 , 000 
bushels 

9,075 
3,056 
11,301 
6,031 

243 
•  576 
44 
578 
2,581 
648 
350 
507 


1939 
1,000 
bushels 


34,990 


2,194 
2,408 
1 , 338 
627 
192 
64 
106 
766 
1,916 
2,114 
290 
2,323 


49 , 328 


2,754 
302 
6,199 
4,605 
9 

1 , 142 

•  13 
86 

201 
11 
85 
1,6  84 


17,091 


1,654 
2,490 
1,470 
■  118 
•  275 
92 
•45 
1;025 
3,756 
2,495 
77 
2,579 


33,167 


1937 


Percent 


15.3 
7.5 
17.0 
13.3 
0.3 
1.0 

1.2 
1.5 

0.9- 
1.5 
1.4 


60  .-9 


12.4 
5.7 
2.6 
■2.3 
0.2 
1.1 
1.4 
1.4 
2.2 
3.1 
0.6 
6.1 


100.0 


19  38 


Fercent 


18.4 
6.2 
22.9 
12.2 
0.5 

0.1 
1.2 
•  5.2 
•1.3 
0.7 
1.0 


70.9 


4.4 
4.9 
2.7 
1.3 
0.4 
0.1 
0.2 
1.6 
3.9 
4.3 
0.6 
4.7 


100.0 


1939 


Percent 

8.3 
0.9 
18.7 
13.9 

3.4 

0.3 
0.6 

0.3 
5.1 


51 . 5 
5.0 
7.5 
4.5 
0.4 
0.8 
0.3 
0.1 
3.1 

11.3 
7.5 
0.2 
7.8 


100.0 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce. 

a/  British  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  H0nduras,  Nicaragua,  Salvador, 
and  Panama,  including  Panama  Canal  Zone  prior  to  January  1,  1938. 
b_/  China,  Hong  Kong,  Japan,  and  Kwantung. 
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A  little  mere  than  half  the  wheat  exported,  by  the  United  States 
during  July-December  1939  went  to  European  countries,  but  the  important 
markets  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Netherlands  together  accounted  for  only 
about  28  percent  as  against  almost  48  percent  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1938.    Exports  to  Belgium  wore  reudced  in  quantity  but  represented  a 
larger  percentage  of  total  United  States  shipments,  and  wheat  destined  for 
Norway  exceeded  the  comparable  figure  for  the  previous  season  both  as  to 
volume  and  percentage.    Nearly  17  percent  of  total  United  States  exports 
went  to  Latin  America  as  compared  with  abo\it  11  percent  in  July-Decombor 
1933,  and  the  oriental  markets  accounted  for  more  than  11  percent  in  the 
period  under  review  as  against  about  4  percent  in  the  previous  year. 


CANADA:  Exports  of  wheat ,  including  flour,  to  principal  countries 
 of  destination,  July-December,  1937-1939  


July-December 

Country  of 

Exports 

Percentage  of  total 

d  G  q 1 1  p  n  1 1  nn 

1937 

19o9 

lwo7 

1^38 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Percent 

Percent 

: Poreont 

United  Kingdon  

AP>  0£.A 

AQ  T7A 

AO  ADA 

a 

JU  .  o 

'     77  ft 

1,289 

1,858 

975 

2.1 

•  1.9 

:  0.8 

1,132 

3,595 

2,057 

1.9 

3.6 

:  1.6] 

3,779 

6,597 

1,282 

■  •  6.2 

6 -.7 

:  1.0 

193 

1,029 

466 

0.3 

1.0 

:  0.4 

1,222 

2,947 

3,840 

:  2.0 

'5.0 

;  3.1 

I  14 

606 

79 

0.6 

:  0.1 

Finland  

161 

301 

31 

0;3 

0.3 

',  495 

3,441 

704 

0.8- 

3.5 

j  0.6 

German  v  ,  

905 

3,113 

1,060 

1.5 

•  -3:1 

i  0.8 

Italy  

;  85 

389 

123 

0.1 

0.4 

'  0.1 

Switzerland  ,  

88 

1,534 

0.1 

1.2 

Greece  

228 

537 

•  0.4- 

0.5 

74 

153 

206 

•    0 .1 

0.2 

0.2 

927 

387 

570 

1.5  • 

0.4 

0.4 

Philippine  Islands  

303 

296 

320 

0.5 

0.3 

0.3 

British  y/sst  Indies  

1,201 

1,546 

2,120 

2.0 

•  1.6 

1.7 

Colombia  

78 

56 

227 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

Venezuela  

73 

64- 

€1 

0.1 

0.1 

2,623 

2,349 

1,543 

4.3 

2.4 

1.2 

Total  overseas  

61,096 

79,136 

59,612 

99.6 

30.3 

47.5 

United  States  

235 

19,431 

b/66,014 

0.4 

19.7 

52.5 

61 , 351 

98,567 

125,626 

100.0 

100.0  : 

100.0 

Quarterly  reports  of  the  trade  of  Canada  and  weekly  grain  figures  of  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics..  -  ,  • 
a/  China,  Hong  Kong,  and  Japan. 

b/  The  marked  increase  over  1938  and  1937  reflects  the  heavy  movement  of 
Canadian  wheat  via  the  United  States. 
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As  already  pointed  out,  Canadian  tustoms  returns  are  rather 
misleading  in  that  they  include  all  wheat  and  flour  moving  out  of  Canada 
and  do  not  differentiate  "between  overseas  shipments  and  wheat  moving  into 
the  United  States  for  storage,  milling  in  bond,  or  transshipment.  The 
large  1939  wheat  crop,   together  with  heavy  carry-over  stocks  from  the  pre- 
vious season,  l/  created  a  serious  storage  problem  for  Canadian  authori- 
ties.    During  December  especially,  prior  to  the  closing  of  lake  navigation, 
large  quantities  of  wheat  were  transferred  from  Fort  William-Port  Arthur 
to  United  States  lake  and  seaboard  ports.     It  is  estimated  by  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  that  overseas  export  clearances  of  wheat  and  flour, 
together  with  United  States  imports  for  consumption  and  milling  in  bond, 
totaled  only  about  71.5  million  bushels  during  August-December,  whereas 
customs  returns  amo\mted  to  110  million  bushels.     The  difference  represents 
the  heavy  movement  this  season  of  Canadian  wheat  via  United  States  ports. 

Exports  of  wheat  from  Canada  to  European  countries  during  July- 
December  were,  with  few  exceptions  smaller  this  season  than  last,  according 
to  official  customs  returns.     Larger  amounts  went  to  Norway,  Switzerland, 
and  Malta,  but  shipments  to  the  British  Isles,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium, 
Denmark  and  several  other  less  important  European  markets  were  considerably 
reduced.     Non-European  markets,  such  as  the  British  West  Indies  and  the 
Orient,  increased  their  imports  of  Canadian  wheat,  or  flour,  but  not  to  the 
extent  of  offsetting  declines  in  European  imports. 

THE  CHINESE  WHEAT  MARKET 

Shanghai  wheat  prices  continued  to  increase  during  the  month  ended 
February  15  as  a  result  of  reduced  domestic  supplies  and  difficulties 
experienced  in  purchasing  foreign  wheat.     Crop  prospects  for  1940  have 
not  been  favorable  this  season,  but  some  improvement  was  recently  noted 
in  the  Yangtze  River  Valley.     In  North  China,  certain  areas  were  still  suf- 
fering from  floods  and  the  lack  of  snow  cover.     Domestic  wheat  was  qiioted 
on  February  15  at  83  cents  per  bushel,  but  only  small  amounts  had  changed 
hands,  because  of  small  domestic  arrivals  and  speculative  hoarding  by 
dealers.     Late  in  January  one  cargo  of  Australian  and 'one  of  United  States 
wheat  were  booked,  c.i.f.   Shanghai,  at  about  S3  and  90  cents  per  bushel, 
respectively.     On  February  15,  Australian  wheat  was  quoted  at  about  93 
cents  and  United  States  Western  White  at  94  cents  per  bushel,  with  prefer- 
ence shown  for  Australian  wheat  because  of  its 'quality.    Purchases  of  over- 
seas wheat  so  far  this  season  are  reported  to  have  amounted  to  about 
2,600,000  bushels,  of  which  about  560,000  bushels  were  of  United  States 
wheat.     Trade  estimates  indicated  a  total  for  the  season  of  at  least 
5,600,000  bushels. 

l/  It  is  now  indicated  that  the  official  Canadian  crop  revisions  for  1938 
and  1939,  as  reported  in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  January  27,  1940,  made 
for  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  exportable  surplus  of  only  about 
11  million  bushels  (the  amount  of  the  1939  revision)  instead  of  20  million 
bushels,  the  combined  increased  for  the  two  crops. 
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Shanghai  flour  mills  were  operating  on  February  15  at  about  20 
percent  of  their  normal  capacity,  with  stocks  of  flour  on  hand  estimated 
at  400,000  bags.    Wheat  supplies  on  hand  were  placed  at  1,100,000  bushels, 
including  one  cargo  of  Australian  wheat  that  had  just  arrived.  Flour 
prices  had  been  uncertain  for  several  weeks.     Standard  grade  at  the  mill 
for  local  delivery  was  quoted  at  about  71  cents  per  bag,  for  outport  ship- 
ments at  96  cents,  while  retail  prices  at  Shanghai  ranged  from  74  cents  to 
$1.00  per  bag.    Chinese  flour  millers,  at  the  request  .of  local  authorities, 
arc  reported  to  have  agreed  not  to  increase  the  price  of  flour,  because  of 
its  great  importance  in  the  diet  of  low-income  groups.    Australian  flour, 
c.i.f.  Hong  Kong,  was  $3.81  per  barrel  of  196  pounds. 

Practically  no  wheat  was  imported  into  China  during  December  1939. 
Flour  imports  totaled  117,000  barrels,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied 
23,000  barrels. 


CHIEA: 


Imports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  by  countries  of  origin, 


Country  of  origin 

December 

Jul 

y-Decemb 

er 

1937 

1930 

1939 

1937 

1938 

1939 

' 1,000 

1,000 
bushel s 

'  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Wheat  - 

United  States  

2,293 

Canada  

Australia  

2,593 

Japan  

Others  

Total  

a/ 

a/ 

a/ 

a/ 

 '  7  1 

a/ 

4,886 

1,000 

1,000' 
barrel s 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

barrels 

barrels 

barrels 

barrel s 

barrels 

Flour  - 

United  States  

23 

11 

23 , 

62 

94 

836 

6 

6 

1; 

30 

37 

47 

22 

18 

61; 

108 

881 

768 

0 

52 

31  j 

2 

336 

145 

b/ 

1 

li 

1. 

9 

24 

Total  

51 

83 

  . 

117' 

203 

1,357 

1,820 

a/  Less  than  500  bushels.        b/  Less  than  500  barrels. 

THE  JAPANESE  WHEAT  MARKET 


Quotations  of  Western  White  wheat  in  Japan  were  higher  on  February  1 
than  a  month  earlier,  according  to  information  from  the  United  States 
consulate  general  at  Tokyo,  but  Canadian  and  domestic  wheat  were  lower  and 
Australian  tmchanged.    The  domestic  flour  market  continued  to  be  normal, 
with  wheat  stocks  ample,  and  mills  active.    Wheat  was  quoted  at  the  mill 
as  follows,  duty  and  landing  charges  included:    Western  White  No.  2,  $1.30 
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per  Qushel;  Canadian  "ho.  1,  $1*  26,  "o.  3,  $1.22;  Australian,  $1.02;  and 
Manchurian,  $1.46  per  "bushel.     Domestic  Stnndard  was  $1.35  per  bushel; 
Portland  wheat,  c.i.f.  Yokohama,  97  cents,  duty  and  landing  charges  exclu- 
ded.   The  wholesale  price  of  flour  at  the  mill  was  $1.31  per  bag;  c.i.f. 
Dairen,  $1.41;  c.i.f.  Targku,  $1.55  per  bag.     Imports  of  wheat  into  Japan 
during  December  totaled  82,000  bushels  as  compared  with  90,000  bushels  in 
December  1933.     Ixports  of  flour  for  the  month  were  just  the  same  in  both 
yecrs  and  the  Jul;/ -Dec ember  total  only  slightly  lower  this  season  than  last. 

JAP  AIT :     Imports  of  wheat  by  countries  of  origin,  and  total  exoorts 
 of  flour,  December  1939,  with  comparisons  


j  December  |_     J  uly-De  c  embe  r  

country  of  origin        j  195 7    .  ± 933  , ^j_g |g  ;  1937 _  .  1938      ■  1939 

•1,000  :  1,000  :    1,000  ';   1,000    j  1,000    j  1,000 
i bushels  1  bushels'  bushels-  bushel s  ■  bushels  ;bushels 

Imports  of  wheat  -!:';,!  j 

United""StateTsT                                                    ~      '■        42;  -       j  - 

Hanada                               j       15  j      -      i       -      :      689   ;  -  : 

Australia                            !      617  I      -      j       -      ■  1,487   \  174  :  41 

Argentina                            ;      -      ;      -      ;       -*    J        73   ■  42  <  - 

China                                 \      -      \        35  j        16  I          4   :  117  \  189 

Others                                  \      232  j        55  j         66  :       513    j  291  !  303 

Total   '  8 64_  j  90_j_       82  ,j  2,808    ;   624  :  533 

;  1,000  j  1,000  :    1,000  [   1,000    ,  l.OCO  .  1,000 

Ibarrcls : barrels'  barrels! "barrels  '•  barrels'  barrels 


Exports  of  flour  -  ;      398   :       180  !       180  j   1,404    \    1,667  :  1,655 


Office  of  American  agricultural  attache,  Shanghai. 

CH0S5IT  ElCg  DISTRIBUTION  PUT  UHD55.  GOVjBKiSITT  CONTROL 

As  a  result  of  the  very  short  1939  rice  crop  in  Chosen,   the  Government 
General  has  placed  rice  distribution  under  direct  official,  control,  according 
to  a  report  from  American  Vice  Consul  U.  Alexis  Johnson  at  Kcijo.    The  purpose 
of  this  action  is  to  prevent  a  shortage  of  cereals  in  Chosen  and  to  make 
possible  the  exportation  of  rice  to  Japan. 

The  1939  Chosen  rice  crop,  according  to  the  latest  official  estimate, 
"as  placed  at  130,269,000  bushels  as  compared  with  219,540,000  bushels  for 
the  preceding  year.    The  carry-over  in  Chosen  on  November  1  was  estimated 
at  about  3  million  bushels.     The  total  supply  for  the  1939-40  season 
\  November -October)  is  not  sufficient  for  normal  domestic  consumption.  From 
1935  to  1939  average  domestic  utilization  was  approximately  145  million 
bushels  and  for  the  1933-39  marketing  year  amounted  to  160  million  bushels. 
Chosen  has  for  many  years  been  a  surplus  rice  producer,   exporting,  primarily 
to  Japan,  from  25  to  40  percent  of  the  crop  each  year.     The  Government 
General  in  Chosen  plans  for  the  1939-40  season  to  export  about  14  million 
"bushels  to  Japan  in  order  to  prevent  an  extreme  rice  shortage  in  that  area 
this  year. 
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The  Government  General,  in  order  to  make  possible  the  exportation 
of  rice  to  Japan  and  to  prevent  fan  acute  shortage  of  cereals  in  Chosen,  has 
indicated,  that  the  following  measures  Will  ho  instituted: 

1.  Force  owners  of  rice  to-  sell  their  stocks. 

2.  Force  the  consumption  of  substitute  cereals. 

3.  Curtail  the  amount  of  rice  used  in  the  production  of  liquors. 

4.  Limit  the  degree  to  which  rice  may  he  cleaned. 

5.  Forbid  the  hoarding  of  rice  by  private  householders. 

6.  Arrange  for  the  importation  of  substitute  cereals. 

Although  the  Government  General  had  previously  set  maximum  and 
minimum  prices,  the  system  of  rice  distribution  had  been  left  largely  to 
private  business  enterprises.     The  new  system -now  being  set  up  establishes 
complete  official  control  of  all  phase:-  of  distribution.     The  machinery  to 
be  used  is  a  system  of  semiofficial  guilds  and  a  semiofficial  company, 
local  rice  dealers  arc  now  required  to  obtain  licenses  from  the  Government 
and  to  join  "rice  distribution"  or  guilds  that  are  to  bo  organized  in  each 
Province.     Those  guilds  will  purchase  surplus  rice  in  their  districts  to  • 
be  held  in  stock  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Government  General.  Such 
rice  held  in  stock  must  be  sold  under  Government  orders  to  similar  asso- 
ciations or  guilds  in  Provinces  where  there  is  a  shortage  of  rice.  The 
former  rice  exchanges  have  been  closed  and  in  their  place  a  semiofficial 
"Chosen  Rice  Market  Company"  has  been  organized.    -This  company  is  to  pur- 
chase rice  for  export  through  the  provincial  guilds  in  amounts  to  be 
determined  by  the  Government  General.. 

In  consuming  centers,  rice  mills  must  join  the  recently  organized 
semiofficial  "Chosen  Cereal  Receiving  Guild,"  which  makes  all  purchases  of 
rice  on  behalf  of  its  members  and  allots  all  supplies.     To  prevent  direct 
transactions  between  consumers  and  producers  or  other  evasions  of  official 
control,   a  permit  must  be  obtained  from  the  official  authorities  for  the 
transportation  of  rice  from  interior  ooints  to  consuming  or  exporting 
centers. 

The  consumption  of  substitute  cereals  is  being  forced  by  the 
requirements  that  30  percent  of  cereals,   such  as  millet,  kaoliang,  barley, 
and  soybeans,  must  be  mixed  with  all  rice  sold  at  retail. 

Reports  indicate  that  it  is  expected  that  the  curtailment  of  rice 
used  for  making  liquors  will  amount  to  2,400,000  bushels  by  substituting 
other  cereals.     It  is  stated  that  liquor  producers  have  already  agreed  to 
the  use  of  a  proportionate  amount  of  other  grains. 

Regulations  have  recently  been  promulgated  whereby  rice  mills  must 
obtain  not  less  than  94  pounds  of  cleaned  rice  from  every  100  pounds  of 
brown  rice.    Under  the  regulations  previously  in  force,  production  of 
92  pounds  of  cleaned  rice  from  every  100  pounds  of  brown  rice  was  permit te'dj 
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To  prevent  the  hoarding  of  rice,  it  is  reported  that  the  Government 
General  has  ordered  the  authorities  at  Fieijo  to  carry  out  a  house-to-house 
investigation  and  to  order  all  householders  having  more  than  1  month's 
supply  of  cereals  (70  percent  of  rice  and  30  percent  of  other  cereals)  to 
sell  the  surplus. 

According  to  the  report,  it  if.  "believed  that  the  measures  "being 
adopted  "by  the  Government  General  will  prevent  an  acute  shortage  of  cereals 
in  Chosen  for  1940.     It  will  he  necessary,  however,  for  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  Chosen , . including  the  Japanese,  to  replace  a  daily  portion  of  their 
rice  consumption  with  cereals  that  they  consider  to  he  definitely  inferior 
to  rice.     Rural  people  havj  for  a  nanber  of  years  sold  substantial  quantities 
of  their  rice  and  substituted  cheape~  cereals  such  as  millet  and  kaoliang. 
It  is  stated  that  the  new  rice-distribution  system  constitutes  the  most- 
important  ■ and  far-reaching  case  of  Government  control  of  private  business  in 
the  history  of  the  Government  General  of  Che  son. 

CHIITFSS  COTTON  MILLS  KOBE  K.^rEErT  03  IMPORTED  COTTON 

Cotton  mills  in  the  Shanghai  area,  and  to  some  extent  in  some  other 
ports,  must  rely  more  on  imported  cotton  this  year,  according  to  a  radio- 
gram received  from  the  office,  of  the  American  agricultural  attache  at 
Shanghai.     Chief  facers  bringing  about  this  condition  are  the  very  low 
1939  production  in  China  .md  disrupted  transportation  facilities. 

Cotton  mill  activity  at  Shanghai  during  January  was  reported  to  be 
slightly  less  than  during  the  previous  month,  with  no  significant  changes 
reported  from  other  areas.     Mills  in  Shanghai  are  stocked  for  several  weeks, 
mainly  with  imported  cotton,  and  additional  quant:' ties  are  afloat  for  this 
market.     The  United  States  was  the  chief  source  of  raw-cotton  imports  into 
China  during  the  first  3  months  of  the  1939-40  season  (October-September) 
as  indicated  in  the  following  table: 

CHI1TA:     Imports  and  exports  of  raw  cotton,  December  1939, 

witn  comparisons  a/ 


Country  of  origin 

Dr 

c  enb  e r 

Oct  ober-Deccmber 

:  1937 

1938 

IP  39 

1937 

1938 

1939 

•  Bales  ■ 

Bales 

-ales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Imports  - 

United  States  

0  ; 

933 

55,309 

0 

1,256 

70,105 

15 , 736 

7,106 

78? 

20,148 

43,033 

1.718 

4,868 

0 

4,725 

8,927 

2,5i0 

b/ 

30 

9,120c/29,654 

53 

744 

357 

635 

6,274 

Exports  - 

602  : 

22,036 

68,227 

1,169 

35 , 864 

'l57799"3_ 

.    4.158  ; 

32,313  , 

1,991 

12,03d 

120,051 

5,197 

a/  Excluding  Manchuria 


Hot  reported  separately,     ci  October  only. 
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Profit  margins  on  20 -count  yarns  and  below  are  very  low  at  present, 
and  the  tendency  is  to  switch  to  higher  counts.     Yarn  prices  have  not 
advanced  as  much  as  have  prices  of  raw  cotton.    Prices  l/  of  raw  cotton 
at  Shanghai  were  quoted  on  February  12,  1940,  as  follows  (at  current  rates 
of  exchange):     American  Middling  7/8,  13.77  cents  per  pound;  Indian  Akola, 
10.97  cents  per  pound;  and  native  Tungchow,  10.31  cents  per  pound. 

Distribution  of  cotton  -produced  in  China  -    Exports  of  cotton 
produced  in  North  China  vrill  be  supervised  by  Japanese  authorities  in  such 
a  way  as  to  insure  adequate  supplies  of  this  type  of  cotton  to  Japanese 
mills  at  fixed  prices,  according  to  the  Japanese  press.     It  was  indicated 
that  a  new  system  of  control  would  be  instituted  under  the  direction  of  the 
Japanese  Asia  Development  Board. 

Definite  quantities  have  been  designated  for  monthly  shipments  to 
Japan  from  September  1939  through  March  1940  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  North  China  Cotton  Association,  an  organization  representing  cotton 
firms  in  Japan.    Prices  will  be  fixed  by  the  Japanese  army  and.  the  Asia 
Development  Board  jointly.     Monthly  allocations  vrill  be  made  to  mills  in 
North  China  on  the  basis  of  the  quantities  actually  consumed  during  each 
month  without  allowing  for  stock  accumulations.     In  view  of  the  fact  that 
arrivals  of  Chinese  cotton  at  North  China  markets  during  the  current  season 
are  not  expected  to  equal  the  requirements  of  North  China  mills  alone,  the 
existing  shortage  of  supplies  may  become  still  more  acute  in  the  near 
future. 

WARTIME  C0MM0DI TY  CONTROL  MEASURES 
COTTON 

Previous  reports  on  wartime  control  measures  affecting  cotton  may 
be  found  in  the  issues  of  December  9  and  22,  1939,  and  January  13  and  27, 
1940. 

United  Kingdom  (Supplemental) 

Priority  of  orders  -    Control  of  Cotton  Industry  Order  No.  4  was 
issued  by  the  Cotton  Controller  effective  February  19,  1940,  establishing 
priorities  for  manufacture  and  delivery  of  cotton  goods.  Government 
orders  are  to  be  accorded  preference  in  all  cases  with  exports  ranking 
second,  and  domestic  trade  third,  regardless  of  nonp referential  commit- 
ments already  made.     The  measure  was  intended  largely  to  facilitate  the 
export  trade  in  cotton  manufactures,  heretofore  handicapped  by  late 
delivery  dates.  .  . 

Future  trading  by  non-British  clients  -    As  a  result  of  discussions 
between  Bank  of  England  officials  and  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Cotton 


1/   Includes  new  import  duty  of  0.49  cents  per  pound. 
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Associations,  clients  outside  the  British  Empire  may  continue  to  trade  in 
cotton  futures  on  the  Liverpool  exchange  under  certain  conditions.  Any 
profit  accruing  to  such  a  client  can  "oe  credited  to  his  account  at  any  United 
Kingdom  bank  or  remitted  to  him  by  sterling  draft  to  be  converted  into  the 
currency  of  his  own  country  at  such  rate  as  is  obtainable.     These  terms, 
however,  are  subject  to  alteration  at  any  time. 

REVIEW  OF  UNITED  STATES  DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  EXPORT  SEAS  CI*  1953-39  . 

The  movement  of  United  States  deciduous  fruit  products  into  export 
during  the  1938-39  season,  July  to  June,  was  considerably  above  that  of  the 
previous  season,  according  to  a  report  released  by  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations  this  week.  1/     Exports  of  fresh  pears,  fresh  grapes, 
dried  apple. waste  (except  pomace),  canned  salad  fruit  and  cocktail,  and 
dried  pears  were  the  heaviest  on  record,  while  shipments  of  fresh  apples 
in  boxes,  barrels,  and  baskets,  dried  apples,  canned  apples  and  sauce, 
canned  pears,  and  raisins  were  substantially  above  those  for  the  1937-38 
season. 

The  principal  factors  contributing  to  the  increase  in  United  States 
fruit  exports  include:     (l)  The  short  fru.it  crop  in  Europe  in  1933;  (2) 
the  relatively  low  level  of  prices  generally  in  United  States  fruit  markets 
during  the  season;   (3)  in  the  case  of  fresh  grapes,   the  sharp  reduction  in 
competitive  Spanish  supplies  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Scandinavia;  and 
(4)  in  the  case  of  dried  and  canned  fruits,  the  precautionary  accumulation 
of  stocks  in  certain  European  countries  as  a  result  of  the  threat  of  war. 

Exports  of  apples  in  all  forms  represented  the  equivalent  of  17.3' 
million  bushels  of  fresh  fruit,  or  13  percent  of  the  total  United,-  States 
apple  crop.    Exports  of  fresh  apples  amounted  to  12.1  million  bushels, 
dried  apples  to  an  equivalent  of  4.6  million  bushels,  and  canned  apples  to 
600,000  bushels  of  fresh  fruit. 

Exports  of  pears  in  all  forms  totaled  6,409,000  bushels  of  fresh 
fruit,  or  about  20  percent  of  the  record  1938  United  States  pear  crop. 
Fresh  exports  totaled  3,419,000  bushels,  canned  pears  amounted  to  the  equiv- 
alent    of  1,546,000  bushels  of  fresh  fruit,  dried  pears  to  672,000  bushels 
of  fresh,  canned  salad  to  224,000  bushels  of  fresh  pears,  and  dried  fruit 
complete  to  348,000  bushels  of  fresh  pears. 

Apple  Exports  Heavier  in  1938-39 


Despite  the  small  United  States  commercial  apple  crop  and  the  ""  ■ 
uncertain  international  situation  during  the  year,  United  States  exports 

IT    The  complete  report,  Statistical  Report  of  the  Deciduous  Fruit  Export 
Season  1938-39,  is  available  for  distribution  and  may  be  had  upon  written 
application  to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
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of  fresh  apples  during  the  1938-39  season  amounted  to  12,071,000  bushels, 
an  increase  of  more  than  a  million  bushels  over  the  movement  in  1937-38. 
The  increase  in  exports  may  be  directly  attributed  to  the  small  fruit 
crops  in  European  importing  countries  as  a  result  of  extensive  frost 
damage  in  the  spring  of  1938.     The  United  Kingdom  was  the  most  important 
market,  accounting  for  43  percent  of  the  total,  while  the  Netherlands  was 
second  in  importance.     France,  Belgium,  Sweden,  and  Germany  followed  in 
order  as  importers  of  American  apples.     The  Continent  of  Europe  as  a  whole 
took  almost  89  percent  of  the  total  exports. 

Around  77  percent  of  the  movement  in  1938  occurred  during  the  6 
months  September  tc  February.     The  peak  month  of  export  was  February, 
rather  than  October  and  November,  which  normally  are  the  months  of  heaviest 
shipments.     This  change  in  the  monthly  distribution  of  exports  was  princi- 
pally the  result  of  two  factors.     In  the  first  place,  the  reduction  in  duty 
on  American  apples  into  the  United  Kingdom  under  the  terms  of  the  Anglo- 
American  trade  agreement  went  into  effect  on  January  1  and  is  responsiole 
for  some  increase  in  United  Kingdom  purchases  during  January.    And  secondly, 
Canadian  shippers,  anticipating  concessions  on  American  apples  under  the 
agreement,  moved  a  heavier  volume  than  usual  during  the  fall  months,  there- 
by tending  to  limit  United  States  shipments  earlier  in  the  season. 

New  York  City  was  the  principal  port  of  export  of  fresh  apples, 
accounting  for  45  percent  of  the  total  movement.    Around  93  percent  of  the 
exports  in  barrels  and  baskets  and  19  percent  of  the  movement  of  boxed 
apples  were  cleared  through  this  port.     Most  of  the  boxed,  apples  exported 
through  New  York  are  West  Coast  apples  brought  east  by  rail.    About  70  per- 
cent of  the  boxed  movement  left  through  Seattle,  Washington,  and  Portland, 
Oregon,  which  followed  New  York  as  ports  of  heaviest  shipments. 

Fresh  Fear  Exports  ~Rea.ch  Record  Level 

Exports  of  fresh  pears  from  the  United  States  reached  an  all-time 
high  as  3,419,000  bushels,  an    increase  of  more  than  700,000  bushels  over 
the  previous  record  established  during  the  1937-38  season.     The  record 
1938-39  pear  crop,  together  with  abnormally  short  fruit  supplies  in  Europe, 
is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  sharp  increase  in  shipments.    Exports  of 
fresh  pears  represented  around  13  percent  of  that  portion  of  the  1938 
American  pea,r  crop  which  wtas  consumed  in  the  fresh  state. 

Practically  all  the  increase  in  exports  was  accounted  for  by  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  took  1,892,000  bushels  or  55  percent  of  the  total, 
compared  with  44  percent  in  1937-38.     European  markets  accounted  for  84 
percent  of  the  total. 

The  1938  west  coast  production  of  late-whiter  varieties  of  pears 
was  the  heaviest  on  record.    Exports  during  the  season  represented  about 
45  percent  of  the  late-winter  crop.    According  to  unofficial  estimates, 
the  proportion  of  the  1938  production  of  leading  varieties  of  winter  pears 
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moving  into  export  were:     Hardy.  95  percent;  Winter  Nelis,  76  percent; 
Cornice,  54  percent;  Anjou,  59  percent;  and  Bose,  5  percent. 

Fresh  Grape  Exports  Eeacb  All-tisie  High 

Exports  of  fresh  grapes  set  a  new  record  in  1938-39,  amounting  to 
39,939  short  tons,  or  over  4,900  tons  above  those  during  the  previous 
season.     The  increase  in  United  States  exports  can  be  directly  attributed 
to  the  curtailment  of  supplies  of  Spanish  JLlaerias  on  the  British  and 
Scandinavian  markets  as  a  result  of  hostilities  in  Spain. 

The  United  Kingdom  replaced  Canada  as  the  most  important  market 
for  American  grapes  for  the  first  time.    Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Finland  increased  sharply,  while  shipments  to  Canada 
declined  by  nearly  1,000  tons.    Exports  amounted  to  6-9  percent  of  the 
1933  production  of  table  grapes  in  California. 


UNITES  STATES:    Exports  of  specified  deciduous  fruit  products, 
July  to  June,  average  1931-3?  to  1935-36, 
annual  1.37-38  and  1938-3S 


Average 

Product 

Uhi  t 

1931-32  to 

1937-38 

1938-39 

1335-36 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Fresh: 

Box 

7,762 

7,507 

7,777 

Barrel 

1,548 

889 

973 

Basket 

a/  550 

784 

1.377 

12,870 

10,958 

12,071 

Pears  ,  

Bushel 

2,186 

2,694 

3,419 

Short  ton 

16 

35 

40 

Dried; 

Short  ton 

16 

12 

16 

Apple  waste  (except  pomace) 

■    .  do 

2 

2  ■ 

do 

3 

3 

4 

Fruit  for  salad  

dc 

7 

6 

10 

Canned; 

:  Case 

321 

238 

300 

do 

:  1,458 

1,183 

1,546 

Salad  fruit  and  cocktail... 

do 

i  684 

652 

863 

Compiled  from  official  sources, 
a/  1932-33  to  1936-37.     b/  1934-35  and  1935-36. 


UNITED  STATES  COLE  WAVE  AIDS  CUBAN  AND  MEXICO  VEG^BIE  SITUATION 

The  recent  cold  wave  in  the  United  Stater. ,  Which  caused  extensive 
damage  to  the  winter-vegetable  crops  in  Florida  and  Texas,  has  greatly 
improved  the  outlook  for  experts  of  these  products  from  Cuba  and  Mexico 
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for  the  remainder  of  the  1.939-40  season,  according  to  reports  from 
American  Consul  Cyril  L.  Thiel  at  Habana  and  American  Vice  Consul  Thomas 
M.  Powell  at  ITogales,  Mexico.     The  more  favorable  position  is  being  re- 
flected in  better  demand  from  American  buyers  and  in  improved  prices, 

Cuba 


Cuban  exports  of  winter  vegetables  during  January  1940  amounted  to 
13,076,000  pounds,  or  about  71  percent  of  the  movement  during  the  same 
month  last  year.     Exports  of  tomatoes  during  January  declined  23  percent 
below  shipments  in  1939,  eggplant  38  -percent,  pep-pers  65  percent,  and  lima 
beans  61  percent.     Heavy  rain  in  late  December,  which  damaged  the  crops, 
i's  responsible  for  the  limited  shipments  of  tomatoes  and  lima  beans,  while 
rain  damage,  together  with  reduced  plantings,  account  for  the  decline  in 
the  movement  of  eggplant  and  peppers  during  the  1939-40  season. 

CUBAs     Exports  of  winter  vegetables  to  the  United  States, 
January  1939  and  1940,  November-January , 
1938-39  and  1939-40 


Variety 


Janu 


ary 


:  1,000 

;  pounds 

Tomatoes.  :  13  401 

Eggplant  :  i'18o 

Pepper  3  ;  97Q 

Okra  • 

Lima,  beans  ■  \  595 

Cucumbei-;j  i  539 

Potato- s,   68 

Others  I  5^ 

Total  ;  18,304 

American  consulate,  Habana,  Cuba. 


194C 


1,000 
pounds 


10 


339 
177 


728 
60 
154 


13,076 


November- January 


1936- 


1,000 
•pounds 

28,226 
2,310 
1,252 
1,022 
3,050 
1,786 
656 
149 


38,451 


1939-40 


1,000 
pound  s 

17,080 
1,113 
363 
744 
1,527 
1,611 
60 
321 


22,839 


American  demand  for  Cuban  vegetables  has  been  good  since  late  January 
and  the  Hew  York  market  is  reported  to  be  readily  absorbing  the  current  ex- 
parts,  including  lower-grade  products  that  normally  would  be  rejected.    As  a 
result,  the  Cuban  Government  on  February  1  authorized  the  continuation  of 
shipments  of  the  smaller-sized  tomatoes. 

The  weather  in  Cuba  during  the  recent  cold  wave  was  the  coldest  on 
record  for  the  month  of  January  but  the  temperature  did  not  reach  the 
freezing  point  in  the  vegetable-growing  areas,  although  temperatures  in 
th©  lower  40 's  (Fahrenheit)  were  reported  in  several  looal.ities. 
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Mexico 

Exports  of  winter  vegetables  from  Mexico  during  the  period  January 
16-31,  1940,  amounted  to  2,778,000  pounds,'  or  about  19  percent  more  than 
the  movement  for  the  same  period  last  year.    Exports  of  tomatoes,  which 
totaled  2,009,000  pounds',  compared  with  1,573,000  pounds  in  1939,  accounted 
for  most  of  the  increase. 


MEXICO:     Exports  of  winter  vegetables  to  the  United  States, 
January  16-31,  1939  and  1940,  November  23- January  31, 

  1938-39  and  193&-40 

:  January  16—31 


Variety 


:  rT o vomber  23- J anuary  _51_ 


__L9J39_ 


J  JLS4.CL 


J.  938-59. 


;  1,000  pounds}  1,000  pounds!  1,000  pounds 


Toma.toes  , 

Green  peas. .  • . 
Green  peppers, 
Eggplant. .. . . , 
Cucumber  s.  • 
Green  bean's.. '< 
Total  , 


1,573 

2,009 

6,467 

7,759 

454 

454 

838 

636 

252 

315 

907 

808 

51 

91 

j  1 

2 

0 

i  0 

1 

0 

5 

i  o 

2,333 

2,778 

8,310 

9,204 

_ia3£=4a 


1,000  pounds 


American  consulate,  Uogales,  Sonora,  Mexico, 
aj  Less  than  500  pounds. 

The  cold  damage  in  Texas  and  Florida  completely  changed  the  market 
outlook  for  Mexican  v/inter  vegetables.    Prior  to  the  cold  wave,  the  mar- 
ket situation,  especially  for  tomatoes  and  green  peppers,  was  unsatisfac- 
tory and  growers  were  reporting  financial  losses.    After  the  damage 
occurred,  tomato  and  pepper  prices  almost  doubled  and  American  buying 
became  active.    As  a  consequence,  Mexican  growers  of  these  products  imme- 
diately increased  their  shipments'  to  the  United  States  in  order  to  supply 
this  unexpectedly  improved  demand.    Although  the  volume  moving  to  the 
United  States  since  that  time  has  been  heavier,  a  marked  decline  in  quality 
has  been  reported  as  a  result  of  shippers  attempting  to  take  advantage  of 
the  favorable  market  situation  prevailing  in  the  United  States. 


The  Mexican  trade  has  estimated  that  exports  of  tomatoes  for  the 
remainder  of  the  season  will  not  exceed  1,000  cars  compared  with  374  cars 
that  have  already  been  shipped  this  season.     The  trade  expects  that  the 
United  States  and  Canada  will  consume  the  entire  production  of  tomatoes 
grown  on  the  West  Coast  of  Mexico  during  the  next  3  months,  particularly 
since  new  plantings  in  Florida-  and  Texas  could  not  be  harvested  within 
that  time.    Although  the  green  pepper  movement  this  season  has'  been  re- 
stricted, a  sharp  increase  in  exports  is  now  believed  probable. 
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The  outlook  for  shipments  of  green  peas,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
unfavorable.    Mexican  exports  this  season  have  "been  limited,  "by  heavy  com- 
petitive supplies  of  American  green  peas,  and  extensive  financial  losses 
to  growers  have  "been  reported.     Since  the  green  peas  in  California  were 
not  affected  by  the  cold  wave,  the  Mexican  trade  is  pessimistic  about 
exports  for  the  rest  of  the  season,  which  are  not  expected  to  exceed  100 
cars,  even  under  the  most  favorable  marketing  conditions. 

DANISH  BACON  EXPORTS  REDUCED  BY  I  CI  FLOES 

All  Danish  hog  slaughterings  were  to  be  suspended  from  February  13, 
presumably  for  1  week,  due  to  ice  floes,  and,  on  account  of  the  unusually 
severe  weather,  116  Danish  vessels  were  requisitioned1  for  replenishment 
of  exhausted  coal  stocks.     Bacon  exports  during  January  and  the  first  2 
weeks  of  February  amounted  to  35  million  pounds,  99  percent  going  to 
England.    Last  year  exports  from  January  1  to  February  12  amounted  to  52 
million  pounds  and  were  17  percent  larger  than  in  the  some  period  of  1938. 
Exports  declined  drastically  during  the  second  week  of  February  onr account 
of  ice  floes.    Live-hog  exports  to  Germany  in  1939  amounted  tc  134,000, 
an  increase  of  18  percent  above  1938.  •       •         •  - 

HEW  ZEALAND  DAIRY  FR0DUCTICN  ACT  FX? GET  SITUATION 

Butter  production  in  New  Zealand  has  continued  to  decline  in  the  new 
season  1939-40.     In  December  1939,  gradings  were  slightly  smaller  than  in 
December  a  year  earlier.     Total  gradings  for  the  first  5  months  of  the 
current  dairy  season  (August  1  to  December  31,  1939)  amounted  tc  151  million 
pounds,  a  decrease  of  2.57  percent  compared  with  the  quantity  graded  in  the 
same  period  of  1938.     Cheese  production  is  increasing  and  in  the  first  5 
months  of  the  dairy  season  92  million  pounds  were  graded,  an  increase  of 
5.37  percent  above  the  same  period  of  1933. 

The  production  of  butter  and  cheese  in  New  Zealand  has  decreased  as 
a  result  of  a  decline  in  the  number  of  dairy  cows,  which  in  the  past  4 
year's,  showed  a  decrease  from  1,952,000  head  in  1955  to  1,854,000  head  in 
1939.    Butter  production,  including  whey  butter,  amounted  to  398  million 
pounds  in  1936-37  (April-March)  but  by  1938-39  had  fallen  to  only  331  mil- 
lion pounds,  a  decline  of  17  percent.    Cheese  production  also  declined  from 
205  Pillion  pounds  in  1936-37  to  191  million  pounds  in  1933-39.  The 
Government  has  decided  to  appoint  district  councils  to  encourage  increased 
production  for  export. 

Over  80  percent  of  the  total  butter  and  cheese  production  is 
exported  from  New  Zealand,  practically  all  of  which  is  now  marketed  in  the 
United  Kingdom.     In  1933,  27  percent  of  the  total  quantity  of  butter 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  came  from  New  Zealand,  whereas  New  Zealand 
furnished  54  percent  of  all  butter  coming  from  Empire  sources.    Imports  of 
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Now  Zealand  butter  into  the  United  States  for  the  calendar  year  1939 
amounted  to  363,-000  pounds  and  constituted  70  percent  of  all  the  "butter 
imported  for  consumntion. 


The  New  Zealand  Government  is  following  the  same  practice  of 
acquiring  control  of  the  marketing  of  dairy  produce  that  has  been  in  force 
since  the  passing  of  the  Primary  Products  Marketing  Act  of  1936.  The 
purchase  of  dairy  produce  by  the  Government  in  1939-40  was  made  at  the 
same  prices  paid  in  1933-39.     The  guaranteed  price  of  finest  butter,  94 
points  and  over,  in  1936-39  and  1939-40  was  15.013d.  New  Zealand  currency 
"(20  cents)  per  pound  f.o.b.  compared  with  I3.735d.   (23  cents)  in  1937-38, 
whereas  the  guaranteed  price  of  finest  cheese,  94  points  and  over,  was 
8.57625d.   (12  cents)  per  -pound  compared  with  only  7.90625d.   (13  cents)  a 
pound  in  1937-33.     (Conversions  at  average  rates  of  exchange  for  periods 
given. ) 

Details  of  the  completed  negotiations  for  the  wartime  purchase  of 
Bow  Zealand  dairy  products  by  the  United  Kingdom  were  announced  Novem- 
ber 17,     The  over-ail  average  purchase  price  for  all  grades  of  butter  is 
approximately  112s. 3d,  sterling  per  hundredweight,  or  20  cents  per  pound 
American  currency^ at  official  exchange  rates)  and  64s. 2d.  sterling  per 
hundredweight  or  12  cents  per  pound  American  currency  for  cheese.  The 
Minister  of  Marketing  of  New  Zaeland  estimates  that  these  prices  will 
just  cover  the  guaranteed  prices  paid  by  the  Nev;  Zealand  Government  to 
the  dairy  companies*     The  arrangement  is  to  cover  the  period  of  the  war*  and 
a  reasonable  period  thereafter.    The  United  Kingdom  has  agreed  to  purchase 
253  million,  pounds  cf  butter  from  October  1,  1939,   to  July  31,  1940,   and  : 
183  million  pounds  of  cheese  commencing  with  arrivals  after  November  SO, 
1939,  and  extending  to  July  31,  1940.     In  addition,  efforts  will  be  made 
to  purchase  further  quantities  subject  to  cargo  space  being  available, 

ft  the  time  of  the  World  War,  1914-1918,  cheese  was  requisitioned 
by  the  New  Zealand  Government  on  behalf  of  the  Imperial  Government 
beginning  November  4,  1915.    Butter  was  also  purchased,  but  some  time 
later  than  cheese,  i.e.,  from  November  1917  to  June  30,  1920. 

NEW  Z3A1AND:     Factory  production  of  butter  and  cheese, 

1934-35  to  1958-39 


ended 
March  31 

Creamery 

Whey 

Total 

Cheese 

1936-  37  

1937-  38  

1938-  39  

1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

347,869 
372,142 
392, 307 
364,320 
325,992 

5,  721 

4,915 
5,158 
5,  509 
5,217 

353, 590 
377,057 
397,965 
370,429 
331,209 

i 

214,419 
198,238 
205, 154 
193,167 
190,991 

Compiled  from  official  source 
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UNITED  STATES  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS, 
JULY-DECEMBER  1939  ~Tj 

During  the  first  half  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  in  agricultural  products  has  been  influenced 
principally  "by  two  factors:    wartime  trade  controls  abroad  and  economic 
improvement  at  home.     The  former  checked  our  farm  exports,  while  the  lat- 
ter increased  agricultural  imports. 

Exports 

Since  wartime  trade  controls  in  the  leading  importing  countries 
have  "been  directed  to  the  curtailment  of  all  imports  considered  non- 
essential, and  since  the  items  now  urgently  needed  "by  those  countries  are 
practically  all  either  manufactured  products  or  metals,  trade  in  most 
agricultural  items  has  suffered.    An  important  exception  is  American  cot- 
ton, exports  of  which  have  "been  high  for  a  nuiber  of  reasons  -  some  of  the 
major  ones  not    associated  with  the  war.     Some  exceptions  of  less  importance 
(from  the  point  of  view  of  the  value  of  trade  involved)  are  soybeans 
(exports  of  which  were  more  than  tripled),  canned  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  dried  peas  and  beans. 

For  the  6  months,   total  agricultural  exports  were  7  percent  below 
the  very  low  level  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1938.     This  compares 
with  no nagri cultural  exports  25  percent  above  the  1938  level.  Furthermore, 
if  cotton  is  taken  out  of  the  agricultural  figures,  they  show  a  30-percent 
decline  from  a  year  ago.     The  data  are  as  follows: 

United  States  domestic  exports,  July-December  1938  and  1939 


Increase  (  +  ) 

Percentage 

1938 

1939 

or  decrease  (-) 

of  increase 

or  decrease 

Million 

Million 

Million 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Percent 

1,437 

1,726 

+239 

+16 

1,072 

1,339 

+267 

+25 

415 

387 

-28 

-7 

110 

175 

+  65 

+53 

305 

212 

-93 

-30 

Total 
Nonagri cultural . . . 

Agricultural  

Cotton  

Other  agricultural 

The  War  Period 

The  belligerent  countries  (United  Kingdom,  France,  Canada,  Union 
of  South  Africa,  Australia,  Germany,  and  Poland)   took  43  million  dollars' 

V  A  detailed  analysis  of  United  States  foreign  trade  in  agricultural  prod- 
ucts   during  the  calendar  year  1939  is  being  prepared  and  will  be  published 
as  a  supplement  to  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets.     When  available,  notice  will 
be  given  in  the  current  issue. 
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less  of  agricultural  products  from  the  United  States  during  the  4  first 
months  of  the  war  than  during  the  corresponding  4  months  a  year  earlier. 
This  was  true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  took  67  percent  more  cotton 
than  during  the  earlier  period. 

The  principal  country  involved,  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  im- 
portance as  a  market  for  United  States  agricultural  exports,  is  the  United 
Kingdom.    United  States  agricultural  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  declined 
from  120  million  dollars  during  the  September-December  period  of  1938  to 
88  million  dollars  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1939.  If 
cotton  exoorts  are  subtracted  from  these  figures,  they  show  a  decline  for 
other  agricultural  exports  from  109  million  dollars  to  42  million  dollars, 
or  61  percent. 

The  decline  in  exports  to  the  belligerent  countries  was  roughly 
offset  by  an  increase  in  agricultural  exports  to  the  European  neutrals, 
chiefly  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Italy,  and  Spain.     There  was  also  a  slight 
rise  in  agricultural  exports  to  the  Latin  American  countries. 

The  commodities  that  have  appeared  to  suffer  most  from  wartime 
controls  are  the  fruits  (especially  fresh  apples  and  pears),  the  trains 
(especially  wheat),  and  flue-cured  tobacco.     Total  exports  of  ap-oles  and 
wheat  grain  during  the  war  months  were  only  slightly  more  than  a  third  of 
their  level  during  the  same  months  of  the  preceding  year,  and  those  of 
prunes,  pears,  and  flue-cured  tobacco  each  about  half. 

Imports 

General  economic  activity  in  the  United  States  was  considerably 
greater  during  the  July-December  period  of  1939  than  during  that  of  the 
previous  year.     The  Federal  Reserve  Board  index  shows  United  States  pro- 
duction of  manufactured  products  to  have  been  23  percent  higher.  Moreover, 
there  was  widespread  anticipation  of  further  improvement;  so  that  buying 
took  place  not  only  to  meet  current  needs  but  also  to  increase  stocks.  This 
situation  was  reflected  in  a  20-perccnt  increase  in  United  States  imports. 

The  proportional  increase  was  greatest  (32  percent)  for  the  group 
of  complementary  agricultural  products  that  are  not  produced  in  the  United 
States  and  not  interchangeable  in  use  with  United  States  farm  products. 
The  chief  elements  in  the  increase  for  this  group  were,  a  rise  of  more  than 
50  percent  in  the  value  of  rubber  imports  and  one  of  28  million  dollars 
in  raw-silk  imports,  the  latter  due  entirely  to  an  increase  in  price. 

Nonagricultural  imports  rose  only  15  percent,  and  imports  of 
supplementary  agricultural  products  (those  that  supolement  the  outuut  of 
American  farms)  rose  17  percent,  or  40  million  dollars.     The  leading  items 
in  the  latter  rise  were  a  17-million-dollar  increase  in  the  value  of  sugar 
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imports  (reflecting  largely  a  price  advance),  a  7-miliion-dollar  increase  in 
the  value  of  dutiable-wool  imports,  and  a  5-million-dollar  increase  in  those 
of  hides  and  skins. 

The  rise  that  has  probably  received  the  greatest  attention,  however 
is  that  which  took  place  in. cattle  imports  in  response  to  the  relatively  ' 
high  prices  in  this  country  and  their  favorable  ratio  to  feed  prices.  Im- 
ports during  the  1939  period  were  35,000  head  larger  than  during  the  193? 
period.    The  group  showing  the  largest  rise  (38,000  head)  were  those  of 
medium  weight  (i.e.,  in  1938,  those  weighing  175  pounds  or  over  but  less 
than  700  pounds  each  and.,  in  1939,  those  in  the  even  more  limited  bracket 
between  200  and  700  pounds).    This  development  is  of  special  interest  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  tariff  on  this  medium-weight  group  has  not  been 
lowered  under  the  Trade-Agreements  Program,  but  remains  at  the  level  of 
2.5  cents  per  pound  established  in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

Hot  all  agricultural  imports  rose  in  response  to  improved  domestic 
demand.    Some  items  that  were  imported  in  smaller  amount  during  the  July- 
December  period  of  1939  than  in  the  1933  period  are  butter,  meats  (especi- 
ally fresh  and  cured  pork),  cotton,  oilcake  and  meal,  a  number  of  fruits, 
barley  malt,  wheat  (for  domestic  use),  some  vegetable  oils  (including  tung, 
coconut,  corn,  and  cottonseed),  copra,  flaxseed,  leaf  tobacco,  and  a  number 
of  vegetables. 


UNITED  STATES,:     Index  numbers  of  the  volume  of  agricultural  exports, 

adjusted  for  seasonal  variations,  December  1939  with  conroarisons 
 _  (July  1909  -  June  1914-  =  100) 


Commodity 
or  commodity  group 


November 


1938 


1939 


December 


1937 


1938 


1939 


July-December 
average  a/ 


1938 


193? 


All  commodities   I  62 

Cotton  fiber,  including  linters  ...  i  46 

All  commodities-  except  cotton   j  83 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured  b/  '•  139 

bruits   ;  228 

Grains  and  grain  products   :  99 

Wheat,  including  flour                   ■  69 

Cured  pork  c/  !  26 

Lard  d/  '■  aq 


56 
54 
52 
77 
11.1 
43 
43 
12 


84 
76 
88 
159 
196 
117 
99 
17 
48 


54 
37 
78 
143 
247 
88 
75 
17 
42 


75 
73 
58 
82 
112 
54 
27 
30 
41 


71 
54 
94 
153 
346 
131 
91 
19 


76 
62 
67 
94 
226 
7C 
62 
20 
58 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Coimrerce, 

a/  Based  on  monthly  index  numbers  not  adjusted  for  seasonal  variations. 

b/  Includes  stems,  trimmings,  etc. 

c/  Includes  bacon,  hams,  shoulders,  and  sides. 

d/  Beginning  January  1,  1938,  includes  neutral  lard. 
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TJNIE3D  02A3SS:    aborts  of  princ 
<July-Dec3i;:ber 


ipal  agricultural  products, 
1953  and  1939 


Commodity  errported  IlJnit 

ANIMALS  AND  ASflMAl  PRODUCTS:  : 
Animals ,  live; 

Cattle   ;  -$0m 

Eogs   '<  No. 

Horses. . .  . ,   '  >t0. 

Mules,  arses,  and  "burros   .   tj0 . 

Dairy  products:               ,  : 

Butter   !  Lb. 

Cheese- 
Processed,  blended,  &  spreads  ,  Lb. 

Other  cheese   :  Lb. 

Total  cheese   j  Lb. 

Milk-           .'  : 

Fresh  and  sterilized   G-~ 

Condensed  ,   I/D. 

Pried   Lb] 

Evaporated   Lb. 

Infant?'  foods,  malted,  etc   ■  Lb. 

Hggs,  in  shell  '   jjcz. 

I^t^ jn^me^v^jp product  s : 
Beef  and  veal- 

Fresh  or  frozen   .  Lb. 

Pickled  or  cured   :  Lb. 

Canned  beef ,  incl.  corned.....  ;  Lb. 

Total  beef  and  veal   '  Lb 

Pork-  j 

Fresh  or  frozen   ■  Lb. 

Bac™   :  Lb. 

Han  and  shoulders   •  r>,. 

Sides,  Cumber.  &  Wiltshire   '  Lb. 

Piclked  or  salted   Lb. 

Canned  #  _    _       _  *  7%, 

Total  pork   :  -.>,." 

Mutton  and  lamb  *   ^Lb7~ 

Poultry  and  game,  fresh   '  Lb. 

Sausage-  : 

Canned   j  Lb- 

Other  sausage   \  Lb! 

Other  meats- 
Fresh,  frozen,  or  cured   i  Lb. 

Canned,  incl. canned  pountryj  .  <  ,'  Lb. 

^fjtal  meats. .  <   T~Lb~] 


July- Dec ember  a/ 


Quantity 


1938 


1939 


Thou san  1  sj  Thousands 


 J 

o 


b/ 


1 


1,320 

366 
406 


21 
1,549 
5,192 
12,730 
2,021 
967 


2,915 
3,951 

 906 

7,772 


1,351 

523 
\  227 


21 
1,316 
4,172 
15,933 
2,652 
1 , 426 


3,675 
4,957 

6  81 


'14 


4 , 647 
5,734 
•5.095 
1,582 
7,576 
4,~47 


=3,681 


10 


216 
981 

703 

646 


PCI 


19,707 
6,483 
24 , 250 
3,923 
9 , 253 
_3i90l_ 
67,522 
263" 
1,420 

963 


9,564 
1,169 


Value 


.938 


1,000 
dollars 

166 

8 

375 
295 

355 

72 
79 


151 


16 
161 
1,011 

840 
657 
516 


471 
351 
281 


1,103 


641 
711 

4 , 835 
249 
730 

1,541 


8,707 


210 

193 
140 

1,361 
160 


70,699  |     90,873  11,917 
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UNITED  STATES:     Exports  of  principal  agricultural  products, 

July-December  1938  and  1939-Continued 


Commodity  exported  ;  Unit 

ANIMALS  AND  AETIMA.L  PEODUCTS^ConT  i~~ 

t 

Meats  and  meat  products,  Con :  ! 
Meat  extracts  &  bouillon  cubes     :  Lb. 

Sausage  casings  ;  Lb. 

Oils  and  fats,  animal:  '< 

Lard,  including  neutral  !  Lb. 

Oleo  oil  j  Lb. 

Oleo  stock  |  Lb. 

Stearins  and  fatty  acids  j  Lb. 

Tallow  i  Lb. 

Other  animal  oils  and  fats  :  Lb. 

Total  animal  oils  and  fats....  j  Lb. 
VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS:  j 
Cotton,  unmfd:  (bale  of  500  lb.)  : 

Raw,  except  linters  :  Bale 

Linters  j  Bale 

Fruits:  j 
Fresh-  ! 

Apples  in  baskets  !  Bskt. 

Apples  in  boxes  j  Box 

Apples  in  barrels  ■  Bbl. 

Grapes  j  Lb. 

Grapefruit  !  Box 

Lemons  !  Box 

Oranges  ;  Box 

Pears  j  Lb. 

Dried-  j 

Apples  \  Lb. 

Apricots  j  Lb. 

Prunes  !  Lb. 

Raisins  :  Lb. 

Canned-  : 

Apples  a.nd  apple  sauce  ;  Lb. 

Apricots  ;  Lb. 

Fruits  for  salad  j  Lb. 

Grapefruit  !  Lb. 

Peaches  :  Lb. 

Pears  :  Lb. 

Pineapples  j  Lb. 

Nuts:  j 

Pecans  !  Lb. 

Walnuts  '  Lb. 


 July-December  a/ 


<2uajo±iiy_ 


1938 


Thousands 


28 


9,903 


98,792 
2,146 
1,522 
865 
247 
1.747 


10 


77 


3 

161 

.18 
24 
132 
109 

8 
22 
27 

9 
64 
47 
13 

2 
11 


2,222 
148 


412 
841 
629 
559 
507 
435 
052 
154 


250 
060 
285 
695 

748 
515 
676 
883 
387 
386 
686 

538 
969 


1939 


Thousands 


30 
8,785 

13  6,594 
2,839 
3,548 
2,623 
1,428 
16,776 

163^808. 


3 , 435 
194 


112 
1,619 
239 
56,818 
381 
359 
1,769 
87,376 


12,118 
27,871 
75,955 
101,346 


10,876 
27,626 
32,499 
14,072 
59,445 
47,894 
14,872 


1,729 
7,409 


Value 


1938 
1,000 
dollars 
54 
2,422 


8,515 
197 
137 
61 
18 

 164 

9.092 


107,954 
1,803 


770 
5,173 
1,906 
3,510 

915 
1,203 
5,561 
5,590 


1,350 
2,624 
5,634 
5,359 


384 
1,472 
2,675 

572 
3,954 
3,132 
1,033 


368 
1,570 


Continued  - 
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UNITED  STATES: 


Exports  of  principal  agricultural  products, 
July-Dec e mb&r  19? 8  and  1939-Continned 


Commodity  exported 


PRODUCTS-  Continued: 
drains  and  grain  pre  due t  s : 

Barley,  grain  (48  IbTT  

Buckwheat,  grain  (48  I'd.)... 
Corn  and  corn  meal- 
Corn,  grain  (56  lb.)  

Corn  meal  (196  lb.)  


Corn,  including  corn  meal 


in  terms  of  grain. 

Malt  (34  lb.)  

Oats  and  oatmeal- 
Oats,  grain  (32  lb.)., 
Oatmeal  


Oats,  including  oatmeal 


in  terms  of  grain, 

Rice- 
Paddy  or  rotigh. 


Milled,  including  brown. . . . 
Screenings,  broken,  flour,  etc 

Rye,'  grain  (56  lb.) . .  .•  

'f/heat  and  wheat  flour- 
Wheat,  grain  (60  lb.)  

Wheat  flour-  (bbl.  of  196  lb 
Wholly  of  U.  S.  wheat 
Other  wheat  flour...; 
Total  wheat  flour.. 
Wheat,  •including  flour 
in  terms  of  grain. . 
^Lgake  and  oil-cake  meal : 

Cdttonseed  cake  and  meal  

Unseed  cake  and  meal  

iHiL-Vj3-n,ets.blei 
Coconut  oil,  edible. .  .  . 
Coconut  oil,  inedible  . . 

Corn  oil  

Cottonseed  oil,  crude.. 
Cottonseed  oil,  refined 

linseed  oil  

Soybean  oil. . . ,  

Vegetable  soap  stock. .  . 
Ciiseeds: 

Soybeans  

'  Other  oilseeds. ! '. 

S2g££  (2,000  lb.)  


July-Dec ember  a/ 

Unit  1 

Quantity  _____  • 

Value 

 1238  j 

_.._193£  

 1938  4 

1939 

1  000 

1  000 

thousands! 

Thousands; 

dollars  ! 

dollars 

Bu.  : 

8,648  I 

2,843  j 

~  4,643"  j 

1,317 

Bu. 

57  ; 

217 

41  i 

149 

Bu.  i 

49,891  i 

15,440  ; 

30,031  : 

9,456 

Bbl.  ! 

56  j 

79 

191 

273 

Bu.  : 

50,117  ; 

_  15 f 755 

30?272  ' 

9.729 

Bu.  ; 

50  ; 

~  340 

74  ' 

411 

Bu.  : 

3,e42 

63 

1,101 

37 

liD . 

11^136 

11,344 

916 

927 

BU. 

4,4fil. 

694 

2,017 

9F.4 

Lb. 

O  ,  f  .?  Ci 

A   R1  7 

1  OQ 

f  \j 

Lb. 

161,656 

128,226 

4,133 

4,059 

Lb. 

5,339 

968 

121 

23 

Bu. 

784 

86 

444 

70 

Bu, 

lo,  20 J. 

on  ^  nc 
cJ  f ,  I  rto 

Q  777 

y ,  ooo 

Bbl. 

1,731 

2,781 

6,525 

8,996 

Bbl. 

S3  2 

1,042 

!  3^912 

Bbl. 

2,713 

3,825 

10,535 

j  12,908 

Bu. 

49,328 

33,167 

37,751 

!  22,241 

L. ton  . 

16 

5 

1  448 

193 

L,  ton 

1 03 

,  Xv'*± 

I     7  oao 

■      .7  390 

Lb. 

82? 

j  9,100 

i  49 

\  615 

Lb. 

;  1,486 

:  10,100 

i  51 

!  429 

Lb. 

!  61 

I  130 

8 

i  14 

Lb. 

137 

;  3,803 

j  7 

!  239 

Lb. 

!  1,658 

j  6,741 

159 

;  559 

Lb. 

I  •  508 

j  2,260 

:  51 

!  221 

Lb. 

1  2,334 

i  7,563 

•  137 

'  551 

Lb. 

j  4,035 

I  8,135 

!  207 

;  310 

Lb. 

i  154,953 

i  559,264 

:  1,953 

i  9,654 

Lb, 

•  1,519 

;  907 

:  58 

:  21 

Ton 

•  35 

:  80 

■  1,444 

:  4,856 

Continued  - 
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UNITED  STATES: 


Exports  of  principal  agricultural  products 
Jul^-Dcc ember  1938  and  1939-Continued 


Commodity  exported 


Ui.i  t 


VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS-  Continued:  : 
Tobacco,  leaf:  ! 

Bright  flue-cured  ;  Lb. 

Bur  ley  ;  Lb. 

Dark-fired  Ky.  and  Tennessee. . . . :  Lb. 

Dark  Virginia  !  Lb. 

Maryland  and  Ohio  export  |  Lb. 

Green  River  ■  Lb. 

One  Sucker  leaf  '.  Lb. 

Black  fat,  water  baler,  &  dk.Af . ■  Lb. 

Cigar  leaf  ;  Lb. 

Perique  ;  Lb. 

Total  leaf  tobacco  ;  Lb. 

Tobacco,  other  than  leaf:  '; 

Trimmings  and  scrap  •  Lb. 

Stems  ;  Lb. 

Vegetables :  '• 

Beans,  green  (incl.  snap  beans),  j  Lb. 

Beans,  dried  ;  Lb. 


Onion: 


 I  Lb. 

Peas,  green  j  Lb. 

Peas,  dried  •  It1* 

Peppers  \  Lb* 

Potatoes,  white  :  Lb. 

Tomatoes,  fresh  ;  Lb. 

Vegetables,  canned  j  Lb. 

Misc.  vegetable  products:  < 

Cornstarch  and  corn  flour  j  Lb. 

Glucose  !  Lb. 

Hops  i  Lb. 

Drugs,  herbs,  roots,  etc  '.  Lb. 

TOTAL  PRINCIPAL  AGRICULTURAL  : 

PRODUCTS  ; 

TOTAL  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  j 

TOTAL  EXPORTS,  ALL  COMMODITIES  : 


Thousands 


July-Dec ember  a/ 


_Qjaanti_t; 


1938 


Thousands 


255 , 563 
5,066 
18,277 
4,433 
2,139 
854 
378 
3,936 
1,822 

 60_ 

293,628 


274 
6,583 


2,184 
7,574 
31,558 
676 
6,715 
264 
86,347 
5,758 
23,952 


94,505 
20,371 
3,130 
2,396 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau" of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
a/  Corrected  to  February  5,  1940. 
b/  Less  than  500. 


1939 


140,039 
6,073 
12,351 
3,747 
3,578 
364 
1,101 
3,557 
312 
 51 


171,173 


397' 
13,546 


1,433 
31,317 
37,702 
646 
12,474 
229 
35,390 
7,798 
36,111 


87,344 
30,198 
3,539 
2,994 


1,000 
dollars 


Value 


1938 


97,321 
1,051 
3,107 
1,067 
492 
130 
36 
772 
410 
26 


104,422 


12 
167 

87 
284 
596 

44 
189 

12 
926 
195 
2,070 

2,072 
547 

581 

966 


393,141 


414.783 


1,487  ,  03  4 


1939 


1,000 
ollars 


31,691 
1,230 
1,857 
871 
820 
51 
89 
720 
201 
23 


37,553 


24 
190 

85 
1,367 
499 
39 
630 
13 
1,322 
252 
2,637 


2,253 
851 

1,335- 
875 


360j060__ 


387,403 
•1,726,382 
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UNITED  STATUS :     Imports  (for  consumption)  of  principal  agricultural  products, 

July-December  193B  and  1939 


Jul  'i-T)e.c, ember  a/ 

Commodity  imported  j 

Unit  j 

SUPPLEMENTARY  j 

1939  '  j 

1938  ; 

1939 

ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS:  j 

Aniaals_,  live  :  • 
Cattle,  dutiable  (by  weight)- 
Less  than  175  pounds  each  ...  ; 
175  pounds  to  700  pounds  each  ; 

Thousands ; 

Thousands : 

i  ooo  ; 

X  j  www 

dollars  ! 

1 ,000 
dollars 

Ko.  i 
No.  | 

is  ;• 

82  I 

b/       37  : 
c/      120  ■ 

303  i 
1,027  | 

b/  571 
c/  1,586 

700  pounds  or  more,   each-  ; 
Cows  for  dairy  purposes  ...  j 
Other  cattle    ; 

No.  : 

"i'T/v  * 
i<10  ,  l 

5  i 
77  ; 

5  '■ 
105  i 

304  j 
3,393  j 

317 
6,045 

Total  cattle  (dutiable)  .  j 
Cattle,  free  (for  breeding)   ...  : 

No.  i 

183  j 

267  : 

5,027  : 

8,519 

No . .  • 

5  '■• 

6  ; 

451  . 

DoD 

Hogs  (except  for  breeding)   ....  ; 

Lb.  j 

22  '  ! 
2  ! 

46  : 

2  ; 

Jut  ( 

o 
471 

Dairy  products :  ; 

T  V  i 
jjD  .  , 

Lb.  ; 

605  j 
259  ■ ; 

562  ; 
10,0o4  ; 

158  j 

1  7  ' 

X  f 

135 
873 

Cheese-  \ 

pi  ■  _  i 

_  j  ?•  _  i 

Other  cheese   

TV.  ! 
-LiD  .  ; 

Lb.  1 

6,635  j 
901  j 
21,859  j 

7,760  i 
5,245  i 
20,784  : 

1,577  ; 

151  ' 
4,475 

1,975 

655 
4,  686 

Total  cheese   

Lb.  : 

29,395  I 

53,789  i 

6,203 

7,  316 

Gal. 

T7  : 
: 

1 

L 

X 

Milk- 
Condensed  and  evaporated  .... 

j  Lb. 

450 

;     •  40 

l<d  r 
2,457 

ffcO 

10 

7 

:  123 

Whole,  skimmed,  and  buttermilk 

!  uaj. . 

1 

15 

o 

Sggs  and  egg  products: 
Egg  yolks,  dried  

;  -'JO  'I . 

j  Lb. 
:  Lb . 
!  Lb. 

;         122  ' 

:  82 
':  160 

•  396 

159 
30 

■  585 
j  200 

23 

\  33 
•  156 

27 

.  11 

':  119 

Egg  yolks,  frozen,  etc  

j  Lb. 
!  Lb. 

:  o 

j  143 

j  0 

:  o 

:  o 

•  16 

i  o 

;  0 

Egg  albumen,  frozen,  etc. 
Sides  and  skins,  agricultural  ej 

i  Lb. 

';  Lb. 

:  o 

i  116,616 

:  o 

;  157,156 

:  0 

i       t  n    o  OO 

17,999 

U 

CO, 1 Ol 

jfeats  and  mea  t  pro  duo  t  s  : 
seel  and  veal- 

'    f  .Vi 

j         869  1 

j  1,275 

j  79 

:  119 

Pickled  or  cured   

Canned,  incl.  corned  

i  Lb. 
:  Lb. 

!  986" 
i  39,650 

■  1,232 
:'  44,867 

j  74 
1  4,255 
i  d/ 

■  88 

■  4,472 

Fork- 

•  Lb. 

j  1 

j  82 

:  4 

Fresh   

i  Lb. 

1,609 

:'  1,097 

j        '  278 

i  209 

Hams,  shoulders,  and  bacon  .. 

I  Lb. 

■    21 , 032 

12,051 

!  5,546 

;  3,233 

?ickled,  salted  and  other  ... 

'•  Lb. 

!  1,300 

j  815 

1  357 

;  248 
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UNITED  STATES:     Imports. (for  consumption)  of  principal  agricultural  products, 

July-December  1938  and.  1939-Continued 


Commodity  imported  ; 
S  DP  PLEMENTARY  : 

July-December  a/ 

Unit  .' 

'  Value 

1  Q  XP, 

X  z)  OO 

1  Q  7Q 

X  J  O  o 

ANIMALS  &  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS -Con: 

1    000  ' 

i  non 

X  ,  U'Ju 

Meats  and  meat  products,  Con:  ! 

J..I.J.U  u.  s  axiu.o 

n nil  0  nnrl  c? 
XIIO  U.bculU.S 

LIU  _L  JL  d.-L  b 

U.U  j.  x  ars 

Poultry  and  game    I 

Lb. 

PRP 
O  JO 

i  ?fi  : 

J_  o  w  » 

Other  meats-  ! 

Fresh    • 

Lb. 

AA'^ 

O  DO 

Q? 

1  V\ 

Canned, prepared, or  preserved 

Lb. 

77 
f  o 

(Zt\J 

1U 

To tal  meats   . 

Lb . 

OO , OA o 

CO  ,  OV  \J 

i o  RP7  ' 

1U| OO I 

Sausage  casings   

Lb. 

A  Q  AO 

R  727 

7   7Q  7 

Tallow   

Lb. 

ai  n 

OIU 

1  ,  O-iO 

?p 

OO 

Wcol.unmfd.,   excl.  free  in  bond. 

Lb. 

PA  101 

O'i  ,  J.jl 

Afl  7P.7 

Du, for 

A  P07 

i  a  n  ft 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS : ' 

Coffee  imported  into  Puerto  Rico 

Lb. 

n 

n 

Cotton,  unmfd:  (bale  of  478  lb.) 

Raw,  except  1 inters   

Pal  e 

'  7A 

"  '  A'  A^P. 

Linters   

Bale 

pn 

oU 

Pi  n 

ol  U 

Peeds  and  fodders  '• 

Beet  pulp,,  dried  (2,240  lb.)  . 

Ton 

0 

11 

1  ^7 

uiH) 

Bran,  shorts  ,  etc  .  —  (2, 000  lb.). 

Of  direct  importation  ...... 

Ton 

OA 
<5*± 

pnc 

Withdrawn  bonded  mills   

Ton 

■do 

L.                       ■  ■  i- 

CO 

OO 

-±'iO 

To tpl   bran-,   short, «?  ptr* 

Ton 

Oo 

•  OK7 ' 
our 

Ooo 

Hey  (2,000  lb  ) 

Ton 

O 

oc 

OO 

56 

Oil  cake  and  oil— c sice  meal  — 

uocou'-u  or  coiora  

T  V 

/1  *">   s  77 

04  ,  3U/ 

RHA 

Cottonseed   

Lb 

<± ,  U4o 

o ,  *tUU 

Linseed  

Lb. 

y ,  y  oo 

1  ,  C41 

1  7A 
1  O- 

Lb. 

■          r  ,  a  O  O 

O  ,  OUD 

!  105 

122 

Other  oil.  cake  and  mead  .... 

Lb. 

10,400 

9,347' 

'              1  1  A 
11  o 

61 

Total  oil  cake  and  meal  .. 

Lb. 

Op,  OCA" 
OU  ,  OCT 

'  77    PT  (2. 

301 

Fruits : 

Berries,  natural  state  

.  Lb. 

!         t   nt  i/i 

;           O ,  Orfi 

p  A^n 

209 

141 

Currants   

Lb. 

I         3  P76 

2,  888 

j  195 

142 

Dates   

Lb. 

j      37,418  ! 
:    •   4,565  1 

34,165 
4 , 271 

1,263 

1,262 

Lb. 

310 

1      .  287 

|  Cu.ft. 

:  4'" 

-  •  4 

14 

13 

.  Lb.  . 

:  -  o 

0 

0 

C 

i  Lb. 

:    "  1,720 

• • ■  1,502 

33 

29 

Pineapples- 
Fresh    i  

i    tl  ••: 

■-■tl 

104 

113 

Frepared  or  preserved   

!  Lb. 

;  26,840'. 

47,396 

1,269 

1,862 

;  Lb. 

i    •       267  •• 

223 

31 

24 

'  Gal. 

2,716 

2,713 

2,011 

2,r>01 

Continued 
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UNITED  STATES:     Imports  (for  consumption)  of  principal  agricultural  products, 

July-December  1938  and  1939-Continued 


Commodity  imported  • 

SUPPLEMENTARY  j  Unit 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS-Ccntinued:  ~T~ 
Grains  and  grain  products:  : 

Barley,  grain  (48  lb.)   •  Bu 

Barley  mo.lt   -Lb. 

Corn,  grain  (56  lb.)   :  Bu. 

Oats  and  oatmeal-  ] 

Oats,  grain  (32  lb.)   :  Bu. 

Oatmeal   ;  Lb. 

Oats,  incl .  oatmeal  in  | 
terms  of  grain  i  ........ .  j  Bu. 

Rice-  • 

Uncleaned   .Ed, 

Cleaned  or  milled   '.  Lb. 

Patna   j  Lb. 

Broken  rice  

Flour,  meal,  etc  jLb. 

Rye,  grain  (56  lb.)   j  Bu, 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour-  i 
Wheat,  grain-  (bu.  of  60  lb.)  ; 
For  domestic  use-  • 
Unfit  for  human  consumption'.  Bu. 

Other  wheat  grain   :  Bu. 

For  milling  in  bond  &  export-; 

To  Cuba   ;  Bu. 

To  other  countries   |  Bu. 

Total  wheat  grain    :  Bu. 

Wheat  flour-  (bbl.  of  196  lb.): 

For  domestic  use  -Bbl. 

Free  in  bond  for  export   ...  [Bbl. 
Wheat,  including  flour  i 

in  terms  of  grain   :  Bu. 

;  Hops   •  Lb. 

Nuts  and  preparations   \ 

Oils,  vegetable:  i 

Coconut  oil   ;  LD . 

Corn  oil   ;  Lb , 

Cottonseed  oil   iLb, 

Linseed  oil  !  Lb , 

Olive  oil,  edible  ;Lb. 

Olive  oil,  inedible   jLb. 

Palm-kernel  oil    iLb. 

Palm  oil    ;  Lb. 

Peanut  oil  •  Lb . 

Perilla  oil    jLb. 

Rapeseed  oil    I  Gal , 


Jul y-De c ember  a/ 


Quant  i  ty 

Value 

1938 

1939 

1938  ; 

1939 

Thousands; 

Thousands : 

1,000  j 
dollars  ; 

1,000 
dollars 

■  d/  ; 

46,974  I 
136  j 

■   •  454  • 
45,845' \ 
229  ; 

'   d/  ; 
■ '  1,227  : 
so  ; 

170 

945 
133 

o  • 
<o  , 

95  j 

20-': 

■  '          1  ; 
9  j 

'  1,153 

2 

7  i 

3,287  i 

'10  : 

1,155 

2,564  ': 
3,364  | 
798  j 
18,926  j 
495  : 
d/  : 

1,861  j 
3,504 
636  ! 
23,056  j 
709  ' 
0 

88 
107 
28 
284 
15 
d/ 

69 
97 
19 
298 
23 
0 

23 
21 

13 
1 

7 

Cjf 

:  8 

!  •  1 

1 

752 
2,806 

i  1,130 
;  3,971 

:  517 
1,693 

:  725 
:  2,204 

3,602 

:  5,115 

:       2 , 244 

;  2,933 

4 
0 

:  21 
:  37 

:  11 

128 

i  51 

;  86 

;       3 , 848 

:  5,386 

':      2 , 383 

1  3,075 

I  3,592 

:  1/ 

3",  540 

j  f/ 

i  1,084 
•  8,380' 

i  1,442 
;     8 , 602 

;  187,160 

:  n,i25 

i  43,900 

:  32 

:  32,250 

•  18,817 

•  1,834 
;  127,429 
i  13,050 
;  16,249 

•  457 

•  144,304 
i  3,642 
f •  4,784 

:  17 

■  29,452 
i  19,854 
i  463 
;  143,784 
i  852 

•  28,222 

709 

i  4,965' 
:  '     •  657 
|  1,968 
',  p 

1  4,329 
!  1,183 

:  68 

i       3 , 281 
1  491 
:  781 
:  179 

;  3,646 
!  147 
!  139 
;  1 
:  3,713 
;  1,327 
16 

i  3,216 
;  64 
i  1,305 
!  237 
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UNITED  STATES: 


Imports  (for  consumption)  of  principal  agricultural  products 
July-December  1938  and.  1939-Continued 


Commodity  imported  : 
SUPPLEMENTARY  ;  Unit 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS-Continued:  j  

Oils,  vegetable-Continued:  : 

Soybean  oil  j 

Sunflower  oil   j  Lt, 

TunS  o"-                !!!!j  Lb! 

Oilseeds: 

Castor  beans   :  jj^ 

Copra   Ll\ 

Flaxseed  (56  lb.)   '■  2u'. 

Palm  nuts  and  kernels   :Lb. 

Poppy  seed   !  ! !:  Lb! 

Rape  seed    ,  J  ib 

Sesame  seed   ijy]-, 

Soybeans   , . . .       ,  \  lib 

Seeds,  except  oilseeds   : 

Sugar  and  molas_s_ejs:  ; 

Sugar,  excl.  beet  (2,000  lb.)  ,.:Ton 

Molasses-  ! 

Unfit  for  human  consumption  .:Gal. 

Other  molasses   ;  G-al . 

Total  molasses   :  Gal ! 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured:  ; 

Leaf   i  Lb. 

Scrap-  : 

Product  of  the  Philippine  Is. jib. 

Other  scrap  tobacco   iLb. 

Stems,  not  cut,  etc  ,:Lb.' 

Vegetables^  '  j 

Scans-  ! 

Driod   jib. 

Green  or  unripe   jLb. 

Chickpeas  or  garbanzos,  dried  .jib. 
Garlic    Jt^* 

Onions   !!!!:Lb! 

Peas,  except  cowp's  &  chickp's-' 

Dri5d   :Lb. 

Grcen   :Lb. 

Potatoes,  white   [Lb, 

Tapioca, crude, flour, and  prep.  .;Lb. 

Tomatoes,  fresh   ....... :Lb, 

Turnips   ...!!!!jLb! 

Vegetables,  canned-  i 

Mushrooms   Ij^ 

Pea-s   .'.'.:Lb! 

Tomatoe s   '  Lb . 


Jul y— De c emb  e r  a/ 


Quant  it y 


Value 


:  1936 

■  1939 

1933 

:  1939 

:    l , ooo 

J-  y  \J\J\J 

I  Thousand? 

'■  Thousands 

!  dollars 

\    n  n  I  1  otc 

:  797 

:  2,396 

:  41 

:  9? 

:  77 

•  0 

!  4 

56,992 

■  39,250 

!  6,161 

•  6,431 

52,003 

|  79,509 

:  841 

!  1>507 

255,222 

j  217,805 

:  4,018 

:  3,561 

7,981. 

!  5,265- 

:  9,737 

;  6,379 

20,167 

i  3,748 

;  277 

60 

6,279 

• •  2>930 

•  420 

'  ?6P 

,                     C-  ■  ■  - 

5,736 

!  3,417 

159 

I  94 

5,216. 

;'  •    ; 5*847 

j  195 

;  197 

88 

:  84 

j  ■ 

j  3 

1/ 

:  f/ 

;  2,943 

:  2,801 

1,390 

!  1,729 

j  55,774 

:  72,333 

81,997 

1  95,053 

:     3, 251 

|  3,237 

3 , 322 

6,854 

!  635 

.'       1  '23 

85,319 

101 ,907 

3,886 

4 

34,059 

31,659 

19,261 

17  <VL9 

1 , 956 

10,569 

209 

1,040 

1,449  : 

1,594 

401 

1,304  I 

1,308  ; 

44 

4,199  i 

3,055  i 

173  : 

1,311  • 

979  • 

28 

3,701  \ 

3,816  j 

140  i 

151 

601  : 

487  i 

19  ' 

JL  U 

2,258  • 

2,442  i 

42  ' 

43 

552  j 

•212  j 

20  j 

6 

23  : 

2  : 

i  : 

16,383  ; 

49,377  • 

249  ■ 

831 

116,950  j 

198,576  j 

1,660  j 

3,210 

14,502  : 

8,435  i 

309  • 

182 

68,565  | 

64,904  ; 

476  ; 

516 

443  j 

442  : 

97  • 

95 

197  i 

163  • 

17  ; 

14 

37,256  ; 

21,060  ; 

1,388  : 

872 
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UNITED  STATES:     Imports  (for  cor. suction)  of  principal  agricultural  products, 

July-Decewbar  193S  and  1939-Continued 


Commodity  imported 
SUPPLEMENTARY 


VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS -Continued : 
Fibers,  vegetable:   (2,240  lb.) 

Flax,  unmanufactured   

Hemp ,  unmanu f ac  tur e d   

Jute  and  jute  butts,  unmfd. 
Total  principal  supplementary 

agricultural  products   


COMPLEMENTARY 


ANIMAL  PRODUCTS: 


Silk,  ra,w  

Wool,  unmanufactured,  free 


bond  for  manufacture 
VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS: 

Bananas   

Coffee,  except  through  the  por 

of  Puerto  Rico   

Cocoa  or  cacao  beans  ..... 

Tea  

Spices   

Drugs,  herbs,  roots,  etc. 
Fibers,  vegetable:   (2,240  lb 
Kapok,  unmanufactured  ... 
Manila,  unmanufactured  .. 
Sisal  and  henequen,  unmfd 
Rubber^  crude: 


Milk  of,  or  latex   

Guayale   

Other  rubber,  crude  .... 
Total  rubber,  crude  .. 

Total  principal  agricultural- 
Complementary  products  . 
Supplementary  products  . 

TOTAL  PRINCIPAL  AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS   


TOTAL  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 


TOTAL  IMPORTS ,  ALL  COMMODITIES 


July-December  a/ 


Unit  j 

Quantity  ; 

Value 

1938  : 

1939 

1938  ; 

1939 

Thousands: 

Thousands! 

1,000  : 
dollars  : 

1,000 
dollars 

Ton  ': 
Ton  j 
Ton  ■ 

a/  i 
a?  i 
11  : 

3  : 

d/  i 
9  : 

152  : 
83  : 
910  S 

1,25C 
140 

985 

205,509  : 

239,355 

Lb.  j 

30,813  i 

29,735 

49,695 

77,726 

Lb.  j 

54,665.  ' 

68,377 

'  9,443 

13,002 

Bunch 

28,850 

27,798 

14,097 

14,717 

Lb.  : 
Lb. 
Lo . 

T  T-i 

LD . 

974,254 
261,834 
43,018 
65,563 
fj 

1,022,604 
281,621 
51,165 
70,525 

.    .  tl.  . 

67,933 
11 ,033 
;  8,967 
i  5,923 
:,  5,072 

67 , 960 
12,0oo 

:  6,938 
j  6,946 

Ton 
Ton 
Ton 

;  4 
:  15 

:  .       .54  . 

.  6 
28 

j  68 

1,221 
;  1,420 
1  4,469 

•  1,302 
;  2,652 
j  5,022 

Lo . 
Lb. 

:  12,136 
.  2,olo 
;  422,177 

i  .36,902 
:  572,718 

\  .1,996 

•  c,c,0 
:  59,014 

!  6,355 
:  261 
i  93,070 

Lb. 

;  436,631 

:  612,301 

;     61 j 236 

':  99,686 

j  240,509 
i  205,509 

i  318t588 
i  239,355 

*  446,018 

|  557,943 

;  478,985 

I  598,158 

\  1,007,174 

j  1,204,616 

Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  commerce, 
a/  Corrected  to  February  5,  1940.    b/  Less  than  200  pounds  each,     c/  200  pounds 
to  700  pounds  each,    d/  Less  than  500.    e/  Excludes  the  weight  of  "other  hides 
and  skins,"  which  are  reported  in  pieces  only,    f/  Reported  in  value  only. 
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UNITED  STATES:    Exports  (domestic)  of  specified  agricultural  products, 

nd  1939  aj 


JanaaryHDeceinber-1938  and  1939-  and  December  1938  a 
Commodity  exported 


Bacon  

Hans,  shoulders  and  sides  ...... 

Lard,  including  neutral   

Grains  and  ■preparations; 
Barley,  grain  (48  IK) 

Corn,  grain-     (55  lb.)  ............ 

Oats,  grain      (32  lb. )  ....... 

Rice- 
Paddy  or  rough  . .  . . 

Milled,  incl.  brov/r  •  

Flour,  meal",  ate-  * 

Eye,  grain  (56  lb.)  .......... 

T7heat- 

G-rain  ( 60  lb. )   

Flour,  wholly  of  United 
States  wheat'  (.196  lb.)   . . , 


Fruit  s; 
Fre  sh- 

Apples  c/  . 

PgSlFS    •  •  •  •  . 

Orange  s  . . . 
Grapefruit 
Dried- 
Apples  . «.. 
■  Apricots  • 
Prunes  .... 
•  Raisins  ♦ . . 
Canned  pears 


Tobacco  leaf: 

Bright  flue-cured  ..... 
Dark-fired  Kentucky  and 

Tennessee   

Other  leaf  tobacco  .... 

Total  leaf  tobacco  «. 


Cotton,  excl.  linters  (500  lb.) 


Ui'ii 


Lb. 
Lb, 


JBU. 

.  Bu. 
Bx. 

Lb. 

Lb. 
Lb. 
Bu. 

Bu. 

Bbi. 


3u. 
Lb. 

Box 

303C 

Lb. 
Lb. 

Lb, 
Lb, 
Lb. 


Lb. 
•  Lb. 
Lb. 

Bale 


y-Deceiiiber 


ij  a-'-l'-c'.  r.  ry  —^p; 

19. "3       :  1939 


Thousands!  Thousands 


9,652  i     10  'j  '590 
53,897  :  63,649 
304,603  :  -277>272 


16,130  : 
147,505  : 
8,517  : 

20,973  : 
297,725  : 
:  6,676- : 
3,547  : 

86,902  : 

3,703  : 


5,410 

52,117 
226 

15,081 
291,705 
■  1,479"- 


63,214 

5,693 


11,761 
177,134 
8,069 
1,143 

25.699 
36 ,35'4 
255 , 588 
154,735 
77,610 


7cn  oiq 


•  3,379 
97,193 
'  6,297 
'  '1,179 


25,499 
'  32',  650 
157,702 

I'M  ,895 
77,795 


■^5,977 


48.574  :  41,710 
39 


172,854  :  527,216 


4,577 


4,819 


De  ce 


1933 


Thou,  sands 


3 , 836 
15,198 


646 

3 ,  692 
51 


787 
29 , 251 
157 

.£/ 

4,352 
585 


1 , 673 
28,467 
543 
108 

3,864 
1,383 
19',  9 12 
15,566 
11,354 


47,074 

2,374 
2.855 


52,285 


338 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
a/    Corrected  to  February  5,  1940.  • 
b./    Less  than  500. 

cj    Includes  baskets,  boxes,  and  barrels  interns  of  bushels. 
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UNITED  STATES:    Imports  (for  consumption)  of  specified  agricultural  products, 
January-December  1938  and  1939,  and  December  1338  and  1939  a/   


Commodity  imported 


Animals,  live; 
Cattle,  dutiable  ("by  weight) - 
Less  than  175  pounds  each 
175  pounds  to  700  pounds  each 
700  pounds  or  more,  each- 
Cows  for  dairy  purposes-.. 

Other  cattle,  

To  t  al  c  at  tie  ( du  t  i  a  ol  e ) . 
Cattlo,  free  (for  breeding)... 
Hogs  (except  for  "breeding)  ... 

Bitter  '  '  

Choose;  < 

Sniss  '  

Cheddar  '  1 

Other  cheese  

Total  cheese  

3sgs  &  egg  products,  dried  

Zggs  &  egg  products,  frozen,  etc. 
feats: 

Beef  and  veal,  fresh  

Beef,  canned,  incl.  corned  ... 

Pork,  fresh  

Hams,  shoulders,  and  bacon 

Tallow  

tool  d/   

grains : 

Com "(56  lb.)   

Oats  (32  lb.)        ..  .. 

Sye    (56  lb.)  

tfheat  f  /    (60  lb.)   

Barley  malt  

^sjeeds; 

Copra  .........  

Flaxseed  (56  lb.)   

Sils.,  vegetable  1 

Coconut  oil  

Palm  oil  ,  

Perilla  oil  

.  Tang  oil  

^Sar,  excl.  beet  (2,000  lb.) 
fcOlasses    


January-December 

December 

"nit  * 

1938  ; 

1939 

!    1938  : 

1939  . 

• 
• 

Thousands: 

Thousands! 

Thousands; 

Thousands 

no.  ; 

48  ; 

b  /  115 

2 

b/  1 

No.  i 

244  • 

J/  402 

26 

c/  24 

No. 

7  : 

9 

1 

i 

"Mo .  • 

125  : 

228 

10 

3 

T\Vi  ' 

424  : 

754 

39 

29 

No .  • 

10  i 

10 

1 

1 

Lb.  i 

57  \ 

8b 

1 

11 

Lb.  , 

'    1»524  : 

1,107 

73 

75 

Lb. 

13,317  | 

14,141 

682 

.    .  .  565 

Lb, 

"1,818  ; 

6  j  352 

.31 

341 

Lb . 

39,297  : 

38 , 578 

3,370 

2,572 

Lb. 

54,432 

59,071 

4,083 

3,473 

Lb . 

1,261 

1,  245 

110 

Lb. 

488 

26- 

10 

0 

Lb. 

1,737 

~  174 

103 

Lb. 

78  ,  597 

85,863 

6,819 

3,351 

Lb. 

4,287 

2,274 

251 

140 

Lb. 

44 , 246 

36, o24 

4,  231 

Lb. 

i  1,232 

1,496 

75 

'  605 

Lb. 

|  34,253 

102,564 

4,576 

16,396 

Bu. 

•  404 

490 

45 

54 

"Rii. 

:  7 

1  4,293 

§J 

:  812 

Bu. 

i  e/' 

!        e/  - 

0 

:  0 

"Rii. 

:  48 

•  216 

!  8 

i  e/ 

Lb. 

i  100,576 

:  101,130 

;  7,775 

;  5,016 

Lb. 

I  513,017 

i  430,054 

53,490 

57,315 

Bu. 

:  ..15>364 

:  16,028 

i  .1,474 

!     .  623 

Lb. 

;  363,941 

j  336,796 

;  34,725 

|     26 , 68 6 

Lb. 

I  286,416 

;     29  , 695 

:     26 , 462 

Lb. 

i  31,821 

:  51,284 

:  2,766 

i  4,138 

Lb. 

:  107,456 

';  78,718 

:  .7,750 

•  .12,593 

Ton 

i  2,974 

•  2,903 

:  52 

•  331 

Gal  • 

:  188,304 

:  202,220 

;     16 , 649 

:  13,735 

/spiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
Si  Corrected  to  February  5,  1940.    b/'  Less  than  200  pounds  each,     c/  200  pounds 
*°  7°0  pounds  each,     d/    Excludes  wool  imported  free  in  bond  for  use  in  carpets* 
rte,    e/    Less  than  500.     fj  Excludes  wheat  for  milling  in  bond  for  export. 
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Forei:*n  Crops  and  Markets 


Vol.  1+0,  No.  8 


COTTON:    Price 'per 

Februs 


pound  of  representative  raw  cotton  at  Liverpool, 

7_  1  6,  19^+0,  with  comparisons  

L939:"  19T0  " 


uri  0  W  Oil 

:  Dec: 

January  : 

Ff 

^hruarj 

PQ     *  -  £ 

:  ■  <    :  2 

i-C.  , 

iy  ,  do  , 

p 

tL.  1 

q 

:    ]  6 

t          J-  w 

: Cents: Cents! 

Cents: 

Cents:  Cents: 

Cents' 

Cents 

: Cents 

American  — 

:  : 

:  : 

Middling  

•  :l:r.33"15»l^' 

lU.8l: 

lU.  1+6: 131 77: 

13^69: 

13.75 

:13.3S 

Low  Middling  

,  59:1^.^5: 

ll+.06l 

13,80:13,19: 

13.02: 

13.17 

:12,81 

Egyptian.  (Fully  Good  Fair] 

-:         :  i 

Giza  7  

.:17. 05:18.1+7. 

17.76' 

17.80:17^57: 

17.25: 

17l6l 

:17.39 

Uppers  

. si6.3Usl7.735 

17.13 

17.20:16.76: 

17.02: 

16.90 

:l6.7l 

Brazilian  (Fair)  - 

* 

North  

,:13l75:lU.6ii 

:lH.23i 

13.96:13.36: 

13'il9: 

13.1+2 

!13«05 

Sao  Paulo  

..:lU.33?15.18 

lU.Sl: 

1^5.4:1. 

13.77: 

1U.00 

:13.63 

Indian  - 

•  • 

Broach  (Fully  Good)  - 

. 5i2.63sll.57 

13,22 

I3..01:l2.l!0' 

12.22: 

12.22 

: 11.73 

Contra].  Provinces 

(Superfine)  

1:13^03:13^96 

iii.Uo- 

.  13.19  M2^ 

12. Uo: 

12.26 

: 11.85 

Sind  (Fine)  

•  •  X  2  ©  X  [3  •  X ")  0  0"+ 

,12.51 

,12.29:11.77 

P  c  ruvi  an  ( Go  0  d)  - 

Tanguis  

,.:lS.o6:l6.90 

ii6c5'!- 

:l6.2SU5«6g 

1  • 

Converted  at  current  exchange  rates. 

UITIT3D  STATES;    Exports  of  cotton  to  principal  foreign  markets,  annual 
1937-33  and  1933-39,  and  August  l-Fchruary  15,  1938-39  and  1939J+0  a/ 


Country  to     •  ', 
which  exported  , 

Year  ended  July  71 

August  1-February  15 

.1937-33 

!  1938-39 

'  -193S-39 

.  1939-^0 

Uni ted.  Kingdom  „ : 

C  0  n  t  in  e  n  t  a  1  Eur  op  e  : 

1,000  bales 

,1,000  bales 

: 1,000  bales 

! 1,000  bales 

1,630 
3,oU9  • 

i  •     .'  ^75    . : 
.      1,791  ' 

•  ..  352 
1.112 

!  1,517 
1.86H 

V'73 
729  s 
5^2  , 

:     2,269  : 

:  •    .  905  : 
:  19'+ 

1,63)+  : 
539. 

227  , 

!  3,381 

663 

5.950  • 
278 

:      3,5.63  ..  : 

:  20.6 

2 , 500  . 
110 

!  U,690 

•  — 

Total,  excluding  linters 

.  5,^72 

:     3i362  . 

!  2,370 

:  U.517 

Compiled  from  the  Weekly  Stock  and  Movement  Ecport,  New  York  Cotton 
Excha.nge. 

a/  Includes  linters. 


February  2k,  I°kO 
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BUTTER:    Frice  per  pound  in  Now  York,  San  Francisco,  Copenhagen, 
 Montreal,  and  London ,  February  IS,  -19^0 »  with,  eomp ari sons  

•February  l6, 
Market  and  description  :  1939 

I  :  Gents 

lew  York,  92.  score   26.2 

San  Francisco,  92  score   2C.0  . 

Montreal,  He.  1  pasteurized  a/  .  f:  22.3 

Copenhagen,  official  quotation   :  25. U 

London,  all  ■  sources  cj  ..:  30.3 

• 

Foreign  prices  converted  at  current  exchange  rates, 
a/  Quotation  of  following  day  converted  at  prevailing  rate  of  exchange, 
b/'  Danish  butter  price  to  England »  f ,0 ,b»  Danish  port  made  retroactive  from 
November  1  and  no  further  increase  expected  until  March  1, 
c/  Maximum  wholesale1  price  on  all ,  tut  tor ,  importer  to  wholesaler,  fixed  by 
Government;  fixed  price  in  shillings'  converted  to  United  States  currency 
equivalent  at  official  rate  of  $H#0<°5«  1939  comparisons,  with  rest  Danish. 


AUSTRALIA;  Butt-:r  and  cheese  production, 
 193!-'-35  to  193S-39  


July  to  June  ] 

Butter   .  J 

Cheese 

Factory  " 

Farm    .  \ 

'Total  '  ' 

Factory 

Farm 

Total 

193U-3R.  

1935-  36  

1936-  ^7  

1933-39  

:  Million  : 
:    pounds  ! 

Million  : 
pounds  ! 

Milliea  : 
p  r~xnd  s 

Million 
pound  s 

.     39,5  : 
3*ti 

55.6 

:  Million 
:  pounds 

Million 
pounds 

:      U10.S  : 
i     372.  U  : 
:     H09.7  : 
:     U36.I  : 

22.9  : 
22,0  ' 
20.6  ! 
22.U'  1 

U69.9  : 

l+33»7  : 
39h.h  : 

1+30.3  ! 

0.5 
0.5  : 

0.7  ! 
1.0  . 

Uofo 
$3.6 

56.6 

The  Dairy  Industry  in  Aust] 

ralia,  Com: 

aonwealth  Bureau  of  Censes  and 

Statistics,  September  1939 


February 
19*40 


Cents 

33«0 
26.6 
23.  h 
.27.3 


kbruary  15, 
19W 


b/ 


Cent; 


29 
^2 


23.  u 

27.3 
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Foreign  drops  and  Markets 


Vol.  Uo,  No.  g 


Late  cables. 


Pago 
,  2Q3 


Agricultural  exports: 
Index  numbers,  U.  S.  , 

December  193 9.  : ...... .  222-224 

Principal  commodities,  U.S., 

December  1939. .........  222-222,234 

Agricultural  imports,  principal 
commodities,  U.S., 

Bceombor  1939   223  >  229 > 235 

Bacon,  exports,  Denmark,  Jan,  1- 

Fob,  l4~,  1939,19Uo   220 

Parley,  production,  Argentina, 

1533-3^  to  1939-Uo   205 

Butter: _ 

Prices,   specifier!  markets, 

Pod,  15,  I9U0   237 

Production: 

Australia,  193U-35  to  1373-33.  237 
Now  Zealand,  i 93^35  to 

1933-39.  •   220,221 

Cheese: 
Production: 

Australia,  1934-35  to  193S-39 
New  Zealand,  153U-35  to 

1938-39  r. 

Cotton: 

Area,  India,  1932-39,  1533-40. . 
Exports: 

China,  Dcccm"ber  1939.  

U.S.  ,  Fob*  15,  I3U0   276 

Imports,  China, _ Do  comber  1939. . .  213 
Prices: 

Shanghai,  'Fob,  12,  I9U0   21  4 

U.K.,  Feb.  16,  I9U0   236 

Production,  India,  193 0-3  » 

1339-40.......   .  203 

War  t  i  no  c  0  n t  ro 1 , 

U.K..  Feb.  K.  1340   21  4 


Index 

Flaxseed,  production,  Argentina,  Pa^e 
19^3-^4  to  1939-40; .........  205 

Fruit  (deciduous),  exoorts, 

u.s.,  1977-33 ,  1932-39  ...215-217 

Oats,  production,  Argentina, 

13^7-74  to  l°79-4o  205 


237 
221 

203 
217 


Pace 


Government  control,  Chosen,  I 

I939_k0,  211 

Production,  Chosen,  1972,1979...  211 
Rye,  production,  Argentina, 

I9X3-3I4  to  1939-46   20; 

Tobacco,  purchases,  Shantung, 

China,  February  10,1940  20^ 

Vegetable  s  (wintc r) : 
Exports  to  U.S.: 

Cuba ,  Uovembe  r- J anuary , 

1938-39,  1979-40.'.  213 

Mexico,  Nov.  27-Jan,  31t 

1972-39 1  1939-40  213 

Wheat: 
E::port  s: 

Canada,  July-December , 

133  7-137  3.   20? 

Japan  (flour),  July- December, 

1337-1933  r  211 

Principal  countries,  July- 

December,  1932,1379  20c 

U.S.,  July-December,  1977-1139  207 
Imports: 

Chi na ,  J uly-Do  combe  r , 

1377-1979.  

Janan ,  July-De  combe r . 

1337-1359...  •  .•  

Prices: 

China,  .Feb!  15,  l^Uo  

Japan,  Feb.  1,  15U0  

U.K.,  Feb..  lo,  1940  

Production,  Argentina,  1333-34 

to  123rJ-1+0  •  20 " 


..  210 

..  211 

..  21C 

..  210 

..  204 


